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THE SCANDINAVIAN NOVEL* 


Tennyson and Browning—let us say 
the younger Tennyson and the younger 
Browning—may serve for examples of 
two types or orders of _litera- 
ture, each perfectly legitimate, 
each claiming and, in all ages, 
to claim its votaries (though vot 
in equal numbers), but of such diver- 
sity in aim and method that the lovers 
of one order are never wholly sympa- 
thetic with the adherents of the other. 
Tennyson’s aim is simple and easily 
understood. It is that which would by 
the confession of most, be accounted 
the chief aim of letters and more espe- 
cially of poetry—the search for beauty 
and the presentation of it. Whether 
he is concerned with some slight fancy, 
or with the deeper searchings and im- 
aginations of the mind, or in rendering 
in verse a story or a legend, Tennyson 
never fails to try for this mark It is 
impossible to believe that Browning, 
the author of such a poem, for example, 
as “Popularity,” and its exquisite ca- 
dences :— 


*1. ‘Muld,’’ ‘Det rorjaettede Land,’’ ‘‘Dom- 
mens Dag,’’ and others. Af Henrik Pontoppidan. 
Copenhagen. 

2. “Gesta Berlings Saga,’’ ‘‘Antikrists Mirak- 
ler,’”” ‘“‘En Herregards Historie,’’ ‘‘Drottningar i 
Kongahalla.”” Af Selma Lagerlof. Stockholm. 


8. ‘‘Kobberslangen,’’ ‘“‘Ada Wilde,’’ ‘Fru 


Beatas Hus,’’ and others. Af Thomas Krag. 
Copenhagen. 

4 “Sult,” ‘“Pan,”’ “‘Redaktor Linge.’’ Af 
Copenhagen. 


Knut Hamsun. 





Enough to furnish Solomon 
Such hangings for his cedar-house, 
That, when gold-robed he took his 
throne 
In that abyss of blue, the Spouse 
Might swear his presence shone, 
Most like the centre-spike of gold 
That burns deep in the blue-bell’s 
womb, 
What time with ardors manifold, 
The bee goes singing to her groom 
Drunken and overbold— 


it is impossible to believe that the 
writer of verse such as this was insen- 
sible to the beauty of imagery and of 
sound. Yet in the same poem we have 
lines of an abominable harshness and 
discord :-— 


Hobbs hints blue—straight he turtle 


eats: 
Nobbs prints blue—claret crowns his 

cup: 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats,— 


and so forth. Wherefore we must as- 
sume that discord also made up some 
part of the author’s scheme. 


5. “Kamp.” Af F. K. Tranaas. Oopenhagen. 

6. ‘Julies Dagbog,”’ ‘‘Maria,’’ and others. Af 
Peter Nansen. Copenhagen. 

7. “Korset,’"’ “‘En Praests Dagbog."’ Af Sigh- 
jorn Obstfelder. Copenhagen. 

8. “Det hvide Hus,’’ and others. Af Herman 
Bang. Copenhagen. 

9. “Fra en Garnisonsby,”’ 
Sophus Bauditz. Copenhagen. 

10. ‘Professor Hieronymus,” and others. Af 
Amelia Skramm. Copenhagen. 


and others. Af 














The truth is that neither harmony 
nor unharmony in itself, neither beauty 
nor ugliness, is the prime aim of 
Browning, but the presentment of a 
certain precise conception (concept as 
the metaphysicians say) which he him- 
self has acquired, and which he knows 
to be distinctive and individual; in one 
word, knows it to be a creation in the 
proper sense of the term. Doubtless 
with Browning at all times no small 
fantasy and whim appear in the things 
he has made, answering to the char- 
acter of their author. No doubt, too, 
in later days, owing perhaps to the 
neglect of the public and the over- 
strong fascination of Carlyle, Brown- 
ing was driven back upon himself and 
became altogether too fantastic and 
analytical. Not the less when we have 
passed any while among a company 
of his creatures—the Cavaliers, the Jo- 
hannes Agricolas, the Hugues of Saxe- 
Gotha, the Sludges, the St. Praxed 
Bishops, the Count Guidos and Pom- 
pilias—and then turn back to the poetry 
of Tennyson and his conceptions, we 
must feel a certain softness and indefi- 
niteness in the latter, as of gold with- 
out the stiffening of its alloy. When 
Browning is not carried away by his 
eccentricities, we can believe that the 
harsh or quaint sounds and images 
that he interposes are there by design, 
to give a saliency and clearer outline 
to the more important parts, as—in the 
instance with which we began—-the 
lines about Hobbs, Nobbs, Nokes and 
Stokes serve well enough to express 
the vulgarity of manufactured verse 
side by side with the reality of poetry. 


... That dye of dyes 
Whereof one drop worked miracles, 
And colored like Astarte’s eyes 
Raw silk the merchant sells. 
( 
The two types of literature, which 
we have here presented in the guise of 
two contemporary poets, are in the 
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field of fiction represented here and 
now by the school of Romance and 
the school of Realism; and the differ- 
ence between the two schools lies not 
in the choice of subject—Dickens is a 
romanticist as well as Scott--but in 
the handling of it. We are not called 
upon, either as readers or as critics, 
to decide which is the better art; only 
te acknowledge that both are legiti- 
mate. Allowing for the natural swing 
of the pendulum, if we find one age 
given almost wholly to romanticism, in 
cther words, not merely to an ideal, but 
to a somewhat abstracted and typical 
treatment of life, we must not com- . 
plain if the best intellect of the suc- 
ceeding age consecrates itself to real- 
ism. It would be hardy to deny that 
such is the case now; that the litera- 
ture of Europe which is most in the 
spirit of the age, dans le mouvement, as 
the French say, is of this realistic kind; 
though it is possible that by this time 
the realistic movement has nearly spent 
its force. The French, with that alert- 
ness they have in catching a feeling “in 
the air,” and an especial quickness in 
giving names to things, have seemed 
to appropriate to themselves this ten- 
dency, and have invented a subdivision 
thereof, which they have called “natu- 
ralism.” Howbeit, the movement, the 
realistic impetus, is rarely found in its 
simplicity and its true power among 
French writers. Its natural soil is 
much more among the nations of 
Northern Europe than in France. A 
recent French critic—M. Georges Pel- 
lissier—has acknowledged no less. In 
his book on “Le Mouvement Littéraire 
Contemporain,” M. Pellissier contrasts 
the French realism or naturalism with 
the variety of it which has sprung up 
among some of the peoples of Northern 
Europe. 


“Our French naturalism,” he says, 
“has not the frankness and the sin- 
cerity which theirs has; we are too con- 


















scious in it of system, artifice and rhet- 
oric.. Above all, the spirit which ani- 
mates it is quite different from theirs. 
Our naturalists make their observa- 
tions on nature and on human life 
without sympathy; what they tell us 
expresses much rather irony and con- 
tempt. More still, they subordinate, 
they enslave the soul to the body. We 
are not saying that their work neglects 
the moral side of things; for in some 
of them, notably in Zola, we find a 
serious preoccupation with social mo- 
rality. But our French naturalism has 
no concern with, has hardly any con- 
ception of, the inner life” (la vie inté- 
rieure). “Now, it is precisely this 
sense of the inner life, which among 
‘the northern nations is kept alive by a 
more active and personal religion, 
which penetrates further into the con- 
sciousness, that gives to their natural- 
ism its character and its originality.” 


It is reassuring to find that England 
has a place among these “northern na- 
tions” in M. Pellissier’s category. But 
the example he chooses is George Eliot, 
who lies far away from contemporary 
fiction. No doubt, in the vast and tur- 
bulent whirlpool of our latter-day nov- 
els, most of which belong. not in truth 
to the class of literature at all, but to 
the class of journalism, there are to 
be found “sparsely swimming” true 
realists of the kind which M. Pellis- 
sier’s description points at, who de- 
serve to be placed side by side with 
the realists of Russia or of Scandina- 
via. May they not go under! Not 
the less, however, it is the writers of 
the two last-named countries whose 
work possesses power enough to coun- 
terbalance or to overthrow the concep- 
tion of realism which has obtained in 
France. The torch passes from hand 


to hand, from nation to nation: and we 
would in no way minimize what has 
been done by our next neighbors or by 
schools long past. Tolstoy would have 
been different if it had not been for 
Flaubert, as Flaubert but for Balzac, 
Falzae but for Richardson. 


But albeit 
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Tolstoy is the greatest of Russian real- 
ists, he is not the only one. There 
have been fortes ante Agamemnona; be- 
hind Dostoévsky stands Gégol. On 
the other part Turgénev, who nearly 
all his literary life lived in the very 
lap of French influences, preserved a 
national distinctiveness. 

In Scandinavian lands we have one 
evidence especially remarkable of the 
force of this time spirit in its trend 
towards naturalism. English readers 
all acknowledge Ibsen as the very apos- 
tle of the art, and see in Ibsen’s social 
dramas a sort of minor gospel thereof. 
They forget, if they ignore, that before 
Ibsen was the playwright of “The 
Doll's House,” “The Wild Duck,” “Te 
Pillars of Society,” “The Enemy of the 
People,” and the rest of that company, 
he was a writer of exquisite verse; 
they ignore this, even if they have read 
“Brand” and “Peer Gynt” in English, 
because these works cannot he ade- 
quately rendered. Few things in lite- 
rary history are more remarkable than 
that the author of such lines as 


Ennu ikke, ennu ikke! 
O, hvor langt det er at vente 
Leengsels Raab paa Raab at skikke, 
Aldrig noget svar at hente! etc. 


(to take but one of a hundred passages) 
—that such a poet should have deliber- 
ately turned his back on poetry to 
write the somewhat bald prose of the 
social dramas. 

It is with the memory of these things 
and from this point of view, that we 
must regard the younger contemporary 
novelists of Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark. Not, of course, that all these 
are realists, nor that Scandinavia has 
been without its romantic tendencies. 
There is among her living classics 
Bjérnson as well as Ibsen; and Bjérn- 
son has only become naturalistic in his 
later days. But as in European letters 
Ibsen is by far the greater of the two 
names—almost what Goethe was to 
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Schiller—so among the younger writers 
the tendency still is the same way. To 
Belgium its “symbolism;” the northern 
peoples are still the apostles of the 
opposite school. In almost all the 
writers of Scandinavia we shall find 
those characteristics which M. Pellis- 
sier distinguishes, candor and frank- 
ness, and an absence of self-conscious- 
ness, along with a sense of the inner 
life, different altogether from anything 
that is to be met with further south. 
And, considering the sparseness of 
their populations, we find in those Scan- 
dinavian countries too great a produc- 
tiveness—productiveness of real litera- 
ture. If to the average and natural 
man here or in France, Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark are represented al- 
most exclusively by the two great 
Norsemen we have named, there has 
really come between Ibsen and Bjérn- 
son, and the novelists who represent 
the immediate movement, a generation 
of which we do not intend to speak in 
this place, because its best work has 
been long before the world. It is, at 
all events, well known in Germany; 
are we ignorant thereof, the fault is 
ours. And if we attempted here an 
appreciation of what the writers of 
this middle time have brought forth, 
there would remain no space to speak 
of their successors. We shall put aside 
Strindberg, by far the most important 
literary figure of Sweden—the Ibsen of 
Sweden, as he has been called—but a 
writer of plays much more than a nov- 
elist; we shall put aside Holger Drach- 
mann, and all his vast production in 
poems, stories and plays. And we shall 
not speak of Drachmann’s contempo- 
ary and sometime colleague, Jens Pe- 
ter Jacobsen, partly because Jacobsen 
is more of a poet than anything else; 
article 


1“Sult."” We shall throughout this 


cite the novels mentioned by the English trans- 
lation of the title, giving the proper one in a 
note, and mentioning in every case likewise when 
there is 


an English translation known to us, 
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but also because his best work belongs 
to a time nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, and that he likewise has been 
much translated into German, and can 
be studied in that tongue. 

An absence of self-consciousness, a 
sense of the vie intérieure, these char- 
acteristics of Scandinavian fiction 
might seem to contradict each other 
if we did not bear in mind that there 
is a difference between self-conscious- 
ness in art and consciousness of one- 
self as a subject of art. The latter 
element is rather conspicuous in the 
Norse and Danish novels. By auto- 
biography people who are constituted 
in a particular way ettain sometimes a 
degree of reality which they never 
reach again. One of the most con- 
vincing novels that have appeared in 
England during the last twenty years, 
“Mark Rutherford,” is a case in point; 
whether it is really autobiegraphical 
we of course do not pretend to say. It 
has all the appearance of being so. 
What is certain is that its author never 
again quite reached the level of that 
remarkable book. It is quite after the 
type of the best northern novels, not 
unlike Dostoévsky’s ““Pauvres Gens” in 
its ruthless sincerity; and like again to 
Knut Hamsun’s “Hunger,” of which 
we shall speak again in its place. 

Howbeit we can hardly place these 
autobiographic, inward-looking studies 
in the first rank. Tolstoy and Ibsen 
alike have given us a higher standard. 
The best kind of realism in fiction is 
that which is as impartial in its sym- 
pathies as it is wide in its comprehen- 
sion. And among the Scandinavians 
the writer whom we will choose first 
for a close examination fulfils these 
conditions; this is Henrik Pontoppi- 
dan. Pontoppidan has concerned him- 


“Sult” has been translated into English under 
the title ‘“‘Hunger.’’ ‘‘Starvation,’’ however, bet- 
ter renders the intention of the author. There 
is also a French translation, ‘‘La Faim.”’ 

















self with rustic life, but very much 
also with the inner life—the peasant 
and the man of education seen under 
the excitement of religious and politi- 
cal agitations. And the picture which 
is thus presented is very like the rural 
England of George Eliot’s day—of 
“Adam Bede” or “Silas Marner;” some- 
times like that of “Felix Holt.” Up 
to now, the most important of Pontop- 
pidan’s works is a sort of trilogy which 
we may call collectively—founding on 
the last sentence of the concluding vol- 
ume—the “History of the Promised 
Land.” More exactly it is the life of 
Emanuel Hansted, parson, socialist, 
self-sacriticing enthusiast, and, as at last 
he seems to be, madman. Each of the 
three stories has its individual title, 
“Soil,” “The Promised Land,” “‘Dooms- 
day;’* and judging from internal evi- 
dence we should be inclined to doubt 
whether the author, when embarking 
upon the first, had any intention of 
writing the trilogy. Be that as it may, 
from the first to the second, from 
“Muld” to “Det forjzettede Land,” he 
has certainly gone from strength to 
strength. 

In reading these books we cannot but 
be struck with the likeness between 
our Danish kinsmen and ourselves. A 
difference in doctrine between the 
Anglican and the Lutheran churches 
does not prevent Archdeacon® Ténne- 
sen, to whom in the first volume Eman- 
uel Hansted comes a beardless curate, 
from being the very type of the high- 
and-dry parson in England thirty or 
forty years ago. Ténnesen is in per- 
petual feud with one-half of the par- 
ishioners of the united parishes of 
Veilby and Skibberup. Veilby is in- 
clined to be orthodox; Skibberup is ir- 
reclaimably radical. At first Eman- 


2 “Muld,”’ ‘Det forjaettede Land,”’ ‘““‘Dommens 
Dag.’’ The first two of these have been trans- 
lated—and very well translated—as ‘“Emanuel’’ 
and “‘The Promised Land’’ (Dent & Co.). 

* “Provst.”” The word is generally translated 
“dean;’’ as such it is familiar to us in ‘“‘Brand.” 
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uel sides with his chief; gradually he 
passes over to the other camp. But 
more than that, he grows to see the 
superiority of the peasant type, the 
children of the soil, in their candor and 
simplicity and unpretending sense of 
duty, over the educated type with its 
artificial standards. As the passions 
always play their part in our judg- 
ments, the rival claims of the two 
classes are typified by two women 
who come much into Emanuel’s life— 
Ragnhild Ténnesen, proud, reserved, 
witty, fastidious, hating country life 
and Natur i Adamskostume, as she calls 
it (the phrase needs no translation), 
and Hansine Jérgen, a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, passionate and faithful, and, in 
regard to her strongest feelings, al- 
most inarticulate. There is nothing 
finer than the way in which Hansine’s 
character is impressed upon one, de- 
spite the fact that throughout all the 
three books (even when we meet her 
after seven or eight years of marriage) 
she still hardly ever speaks. She had 
got into the habit of never speaking 
while her husband poured himself 
forth, the author tells us in the second 
volume, and not always of paying much 
attention. Here is suggested the terri- 
ble truth and the fearful irony of the 
situation—Emanuel thinking, because 
he has cast off “society,” tilling his 
own land, encouraging his parishioners 
to address him as “Emanuel” simply, 
and the husband of a peasant wife, 
that he has ceased to be the essentially 


vocal idealist of former days. Of 
course he has not changed. Every- 
thing with him is still “theory.” He 


has a theory that it shows want of 
faith in God to call in a doctor, and 
his eldest boy dies in consequence. 
Hansine has to watch the tragedy com- 


The translator of ‘‘Muld’’ has left it in the 
Danish, but in “Det forjaettede Land” has 
changed it into ‘“‘archdeacon,’’ and this much 
better suits the position of Tonnesen, as of moet 
“‘Provsts,"’ than would ‘‘‘dean.’’ 
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ing on in mute inward protest and not 
less amazement. But there is worse 
in store for her. The death of “Lad- 
die,” though it does not in any true 
sense destroy Emanuel’s faith, dis- 
turbs his moral balance; and his com- 
ing in contact once more with one be- 
longing to his old world in the person 
of Dr. Hassing, who is called in to 
“Laddie” at the eleventh hour, is fruit- 
ful of consequences. For the second 
occasion of Emanuel’s meeting with 
Hassing brings about a meeting also 
with his former acquaintance, his half- 
flame, Ragnhild Ténnesen, now ma- 
tured and more mistress of herself than 
of old, cleverer in talk than heretofore, 
less ready to take offence. Ragnhild 
and a girl friend comes to call on Han- 
sine, and the younger utterly fascinates 
Sigrid, the Hansteds’ eldest surviving 
child. And as Emanuel grows more 
friendly with the “gentlefolk,” he more 
and more loses touch with the peas- 
antry. It happens that great agitations 
are afoot. It is the moment when the 
franchise has been limited, the peas- 
antry in part deprived of their politi- 
eal rights. Emanuel is all for action 
at first; then he wavers; and the arch 
plotter through all these three vol- 
umes, the true artifer malorum, Jens 
Hansen the weaver, springs a mine 
upon him. On a great public occasion 
Emanuel gets up to speak—he is hissed 
and no longer cheered. Hansen’s 
speech which follows is one of the 
cleverest ever put in the mouth of a 
peasant. It manages to raise the dis- 
content to a storm. It is not possible 
to quote the whole, but the following 
is a fragment:— 


Well, that was a very queer speech 
we've just heard from Emanuel. I 
stood there pinching my ears, and 
thinking I couldn’t be hearing right; 
and at last I said to myself: “You’re 
asleep, Jens! You’re dreaming that 
you're listening to our old friend Arch- 
deacon Tinnesen.” 
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“Hear, hear! Bravo!” the Skibberup 
people thundered. 

This is just how it is, ye see. I can’t 
help thinking of another speech Eman- 
uel made ever SO Many years ago... . 
It was the first time he spoke to us in 
our old meeting-house. He sang a dif- 
ferent song then. ... Then peasants 
were the very best sort of folks Eman- 
uel knew. Ah, we were that nice and 
that honest; it was almost too much of 
a good thing. Well, I daresay a good 
many of you can mind that speech; 
folks thought a good deal of it then. 
I don’t mind saying that for my part 
T wasn’t near so taken with it; and so 
Emanuel’s speech of to-day isn’t so 
much of a surprise. It’s always like 
that with folks that fill their mouths 
too full; they have to spit some of it 
out again. Well, then, there was what 
Emanuel said of our being so taken 
with ourselves, and everything had 
gone wrong because of it. We ought 
to learn of the good people of the towns, 
he said, and then the Almighty would 
be sure to give us what we asked for. 
... Oh, no. I’ve not much faith in 
me... = 


At this same meeting Hansine has met 
once more an old friend of her girlhood, 
Ane by name, now married and living 
some way off in a poor fishing village. 
Hansine has long foreseen the neces- 
sity of a separation, that her husband 
may return to his old associates, and 
her children enjoy their natural rights 
of education. She privately makes 
her arrangements to live with Ane, 
and then she takes it in hand to per- 
suade Emanuel to go back to Copen- 
hagen, to his father’s house, “on a 
visit.” By birth, it may be said, Han- 
sted belongs to the upper ranks of the 
educated class, and has a brother in 
the Guards. The husband is not hard 
to persuade. And the book, the sec- 
ond of the trilogy, closes with the pic- 
ture of the father and the children 
driving off in high glee; Hansine, with 


*“*The Promised Land,’’ translated by Mrs. Ed- 
gar Lucas. pp. 259-60. 




















the surety in her heart that the part- 
ing is eternal, walking up a little 
mound to see them pass out of sight. 
“Wave, children, wave,” the father 
cries out; and presently, “But why, 
does she not wave back; why doesn’t 
mamma wave back?” It is a simple and 
splendid tragedy; and here to our think- 
ing the tale should have had an ending. 

A comparison suggests itself between 
this story and the plot of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s clever play “Candida.” But 
the advantage is all with Pontoppidan. 
No doubt the novel form better lends 
itself to display the subtleties of char- 
acter than that of the play; for all that, 
side by side with the drawing of Eman- 
uel Hansted, Mr. Shaw’s socialist par- 
son is clumsy and a caricature. 

This is not saying that Pontoppidan 
does not commit many artistic blun- 
ders. One of them is that he associates 
the plot of each of the three volumes of 
his trilogy with a separate agitation and 
with a distinct public meeting. In the 
first volume it is merely the agitation 
of the Skibberup people against their 
minister. In the second volume it is 
a wider agitation against the new 
electoral laws. In the third volume 
(“Doomsday”) the meeting is yet more 
important in the estimation of the 
persons concerned in it, and it looms 
ou the horizon throughout all the story. 
This time it is a religious question that 
is to the fore. A broad church party 
has sprung up, armed with the results 
of German criticism on the question 
of eternal damnation; some of the par- 
ty’s leaders (the antitypes to our 
“Essayists and Reviewers’) have been 
deprived of their cures. The whole 
country is in a ferment; and, when 
the meeting to consider the position of 
the church and of religious teaching 
to-day does take place, a Liberal 
Minister of Education is among the 
auditory. In this last volume we find 
Emanuel returned, after some years’ 
stay in the capital, to the neighborhood 
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There has been, 
we gather (and this seems altogether 
inexplicable and improbable, as Eman- 
uel is a worthy, married man), some- 
thing very like love-passages between 
the idealist and Ragnhild, who ounce 
more appears upon the scene. Hansine 


of his former cure. 


has quite left it, and it is Eman- 
uel’s widowed sister Betty who is now 
seen taking care of him and his chil- 
dren. 

In company with Miss Ténnesen is a 
middle-aged town clergyman, Petersen, 
a perfect type of the parson of the 
world, plausible, witty and on occasion 
wise also. If Petersen’s remark to 
Ragnhild in one place, @ propos of 
Emanuel, smacks too much of profan- 
ity even for this Jesuit-abbé type—‘“I 
sometimes wonder whether, if our 
Lord could have foreseen the effect of 
His teaching on unbalanced minds, He 
would not have been inclined to abide 
in heaven a while longer’”—one must 
own that his comments on the purpose 
of the meeting on “Eternal Damna- 
tion” lack neither wit nor sense. 


“Heaven grant,” said Petersen, “that 
they will settle the question rightly. 
For we have only now had occasion to 
find out what fearful results may come 
from the smallest oversight in matters 
of this kind. You’ve probably read 
Pastor Magenson’s epoch-making work 
on ‘Hell and Eternal Punishment!’ 
Think of the fact that we Christians 
have gone nineteen hundred years in 
fear of eternal punishment if we lose 
God’s favor. The doctrine on the ter- 
rors of the judgment day has weighed 
upon mankind like a nightmare. Now 
comes our esteemed Magenson, or this 
or that German professor, and shows 
us as clearly as that two and two make 
four that the whole thing rests upon 
a mistake, a shortened transcript of 
a word in the original text, or some 
most unlucky error of the translator, 
which now for the very first time has 
come under notice. Isn’t it frightful? 


The old hermit of a transcriber was 
sitting there and working, 


sweating 
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over it like a laboring man, not missing 
an iota till he came to that fatal word. 
Suddenly, once in a way, he gets care- 
less. He was disturbed, perhaps. A 
friend came in to ask how he did; or 
a fly settled on his nose, and—piff!—the 
fatal word got onto the paper... .’” 


But the end of the story is too awful. 
Our author stands by, with an almost 
Mephistophelian irony, while Emanuel 
rises to a saint-like enthusiasm, and 
then seems to topple over into insanity, 
and finally dies. Artistically, too, 
there is the defect that this reading of 
Emanuel’s character is too suggestive 
of “Brand;”’ and then, again, that the 
position of the wife in this last part 
is never explained—why MHansine 
stands so utterly aside—why the 
thought of her children did not move 
her. The proofs that the elder girl 
Sigrid has never forgotten her mother 
are infinitely touching. Of all among 
life’s greater ironies which are crowd- 
ed into this tale, not the least, surely, 
is this—that this peasant revolt, which 
attracts the sympathies of Emanuel, 
as of Hansine and the Jérgens and so 
many honest folk should have been chief- 
ly architected by the veritable Uriah 
Heap of the story (but a much subtler 
study than Uriah), the weaver Han- 
sen. 

It might have been thought that in- 
stead of casting our thoughts back to 
George Eliot, and drawing any parallel 
between her work and these novels of 
Pontoppidan, we could have found a 
nearer comparison with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's “Robert Elsmere” and its suc- 
eessors. Outwardly, of course, there is 
considerable resemblance between Rob- 
ert Elsmere in his northern parish and 
Emanuel Hansted among the Veilby 
and Skibberup folk. But in our judg- 
ment the comparison, if carried further 
could only be invidious. It would 
serve no purpose but to show the dif- 
ference between creation and construc- 


5 ‘Dommens Dag,’’ pp. 56-7. 


tion, between the work of the imagina- 
tion and the work of the intellect; final- 
ly, between the candor and frankness 
of the Dane and the self-consciousness 
fan unconscious self-consciousness, if 
we may use the paradox) and the in- 
stinct of a listening public which marks 
the work of the English novelist. On 
the other hand the likeness between 
Pontoppidan’s novels and the Russian 
fiction is very great. It does not stand 
so far behind Tolstoy; it is quite 
worthy to be compared to Turgénev’s 
“Fathers and Sons.” 

In Sweden the movement towards 
realism has been far less strong than 
in Norway or Denmark. Naturally 
this country, whose language is differ- 
ent from the Norse, and which pos- 
sesses a literary tradition of its own— 
not a highly distinguished one, it is 
true; the names of Tegner and Fred- 
erika Bremer almost sum it up, so 
far as the rest of Europe is concerned 
—has been less influenced by Ibsen 
than the neighboring countries have 
been. 

Strindberg is often called the Ib- 
sen of Sweden; if Ibsenism were 
identical with pessimism, we might say 
that he had surpassed the tradition he 
received. But in truth Strindberg has 
kept to no particular line of literature 
as he has never adhered to one set of 
opinions. He has tried everything and 
quite mastered nothing. Still he is 
the most conspicuous writer over there. 
Von Heidenstamm, who perhaps holds 
the place next to Strindberg, is a 
writer of historical romances often of 
a rather antiquated pattern. Selma 
Lagerléf is a better representative of 
Sweden’s literary achievement at the 
present time. She is about the same 
age as Von Heidenstamm, that is to 
say, is in the early forties, was origi- 
nally a schoolmistress; and her first 
essay in letters—up to the present her 
best—was not produced more than ten 


years ago at the most. This is the 




















well-known “Gésta Berlings Saga,’” a 
book remarkable in almost every re- 
spect, not the least so for the writer’s 
independence on any special tradition 
or literary movement. Selma Lager- 
léf’s method of workmanship, if mod- 
elled on anything, seems to be remote- 
ly derived from the old Icelandic saga; 
though it is, of course, impossible that 
a woman in the nineteenth century 
should more than recall with a faint 
and far-off echo the special and splen- 
did beauties of that classic literature. 
In Friken Lagerléf’s narrative style 
there is a certain feebleness and senti- 
mentality quite unlike that model. But 
in some other respects her works do 
resemble the classic saga; most in their 
episodical arrangement and fragmen- 
tary narrative; in being at once bio- 
graphical, encomiastic and yet brutally 
veracious. This is true especially of 
“Gista Berling.” Berling, the central 
figure in this series of sagas, episodes 
or sketches, is a disfrocked, drunken 
priest in a corner of Sweden—the Varm- 
land—during the earlier years of the 
last century 1820). Berling’s 
offences must have been flagrant; for 
the people of the book all do pretty 
much what is right in their own eyes. 
On the other hand, he is beautiful to 
look at, a poet, generous and strong at 
times, much beloved of women. The 
whole book forms a broken picture, not 
specially edifying, of drunkenness and 
intrigue, mingled with generosity and 
sometimes with a passionate fidelity. 
Just such pictures, bitten in in sharper 
lines, do we get of the Icelandic heroes 
from Broadfirth or Waterdale. In 
modern literature there are few things 
which take so sharp a hold of the im- 
agination and memory as the story of 
Berling putting his hand into the fire 
for fear the young Countess Dohna 


(circ. 


6 Translated under this name by L. Tudeer 
(Chapman & Hall), and again “The Story of 
Gosta Berling,’’ by Pauline Bancroft Flach (Gay 
& Bird). 
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should be compelled to kiss it; of Anna 
Stjirnhék and her sudden violent pas- 
sion for Gésta; Marianne Sinclair’s 
night in the snow; the Countess’s night 
journey to stop Gésta’s marriage; and 
of her escape, and how she appears at 
last as Gista’s wife; or, for a quaint 
episode outside the history of Berling 
himself, of Lilliecrone’s return home; 
again, the whole picture of the knights 
of Ekkeby, who are a body of gentle- 
men-pensioners to Major Samzelius and 
his wife; lastly, the account of these 
two, the wife, more especially, Marga- 
reta Celsing, and her death. 

In the course of creating these pic- 
tures the author formed her style. And 
she immediately began to apply it to 
quite a different type of story from one 
which recalls the saga age. With 
courage and self-denial which deserve 
all praise. Selma Lagerlif refrained 
from making capital out of her success 
with “Gista Berling’” by continuing on 
the same lines. She changed her scene 
utterly; now it lay in a walled town 
under the shadow of Etna. The hero 
here is Gaetano Alagona, the last of 
an old house that has been known for 
centuries in Diamante. Round him Is 
grouped a quaint and varied assem- 
blage of personages further connected 
together by a flimsy and too fantastic 
piece of legendary, which yet gives its 
title to the whole—“The Miracles of 
Antichrist.’" This legend hangs upon 
the stealing of a miracle-working 
image of Christ, the substitution there- 
for of a tinsel imitation which is also 
nmiracle-working. The miracles of the 
Antichrist are supposed to be purely 
material ones; and Selma Lagerlif con- 
fuses her plot still further by making 
the Antichrist the symbol of Socialism, 
as opposed to Christianity. The style 
of narrative has here, straying still 


T “Antikrists Mirakler,’’ translated under the 
above name by P. B. Flach (Gay & Bird). 
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farther away from that of the ancient 
saga, in many places degenerated to 
a sort of childishness which approaches 
that of the fairy or folk tale (Eventyr), 
suitable enough for that—charming, for 
instance, in the mouth of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen; not by any means whol- 
ly suitable or charming in a story writ- 
ten for and of grown people. That, 
however, the author can rise to some- 
thing much higher is shown in the in- 
troductory chapter to “The Miracles 
of Antichrist,” where it is told how 
Augustus had gone out to ask the will 
of the gods whether or no a temple 
might be built in his honor. Surely it 
is no common thing to find a writer— 
not to say that she is a woman likewise 
—-who can be so much at home alike in 
a northern tale and in a sacred or a 
classical scene:— 


On the way the Emperor chatted 
gaily with his retainers, and none of 
them noticed the infinite silence and 
calm of the night. It was only on 
reaching the open space at the top of 
the Capitol, which had been thought 
of for the new temple, that it was re- 
vealed to them that something unusual 
was occurring. ... 


What they behold there is the Sibyl 
(“they had never seen anything so old, 
so weather-beaten and so gigantic’) 
gazing out into the blackness as if 
something in it were visible to her:— 


They urged Augustus to hasten, and 
said that the old Sibyl had probably 
come out of her cave to. greet his 
genius. 

But the truth is, the Sibyl, engrossed 
in a vision, did not even know that 
Augustus had come to the Capitol. ... 

She did not know that people were 
raising an altar, lighting charcoal, 
strewing incense, and that the Em- 
peror was taking one of the doves out 


® “Miracles of Antichrist,’’ pp. 2-7. 
® “‘Drottnin gar i Kungahalla.’’ This has been 
translated in a volume containing also the trans- 


of its cage to make a sacrifice to 
ee 


The vision which she sees is the Na- 
tivity; first the shepherds on their 
downs, then the choir of angels:— 


Could they know that the Sibyl still 
thought she was standing by the shep- 
herds’ fire, and that she was now lis- 
tening to a faint sound that came vi- 
brating through the dead silence of 
the night? She had heard it a long 
time before she noticed that it came 
from the sky and not from the 
GOWER. « 


And so onward till the star flames over 
Bethlehem :— 


At the moment when the star flamed 
out over the mountain-village all na- 
ture awoke, and the men who stood on 
the Capitol were conscious of it. They 
felt fresh but caressing breezes; sweet 
perfumes streamed up about them. 

. And out of the sky the two doves 
[which had before escaped into the 
blackness] flew circling down and 
lighted on the Emperor’s shoulders. 

When the miracle took place, Augus- 
tus rose up with proud joy, but his 
friends and his slaves fell on their 
knees. “Hail Czeesar!” they cried; 
“your genius has answered you! You 
are the god who shall be worshipped 
on the summit of the Capitol.’ 


In one of Selma _ Lagerlif’s latest 
writings, ‘““The Queens in Kungehalla,’” 
we have another passage as fine or 
finer still; it is the description of a 
Roman merchant galley entering a 
northern fjord:— 


During these preparations the sea 
became narrower and narrower, and 
the sailors discovered that they were 
entering the mouth of a river. The 
water was fresh, and there was land 
on both sides. The trireme glided 


lation of “En Herregards-Historie’—‘‘From a 
Swedish Homestead,’’ by Jessie Brochner. (Heine- 
mann.) 

















slowly onwards up the sparkling river. 
. .. On both sides of the river prime- 
val forests, high and thick, met their 
view. Pine-trees grew right to the 
water’s edge. The river in its eternal 
course had washed away the earth 
from the roots, and the hearts of the 
seamen were moved with solemn awe 
at the sight, not only of these vener- 
able trees, but even more by that of 
the naked roots, which resembled the 
mighty limbs of a giant. 

There was no doubt something awe- 
inspiring in all this, but it was also 
elevating to see nature in all its power 
before man had yet interfered with its 
dominions. It was not long before one 
of the sailors began to sing a hymn to 
the God of the Forest, and involunta- 
rily the whole crew joined in. They 
had quite given up all thought of 
meeting human beings in this forest- 
world. Their hearts were filled with 
pious thoughts; they thought of the 
forest-god and his nymphs. They said 
to themselves that when Pan was 
driven from the woods of Hellas, he 
must have taken refuge here in the far 
north. With pious songs they entered 
his kingdom. 

Every time there was a pause in the 
‘song they heard a gentle music from 
the forest. The tops of the fir-trees, 
vibrating in the noonday heat, sang 
and played. The sailors often discon- 
tinued their song in order to listen if 
Pan were not playing upon his flute. 

Then, all of a sudden, at the outlet 
of one of the tracks, there stood an elk, 
a royal deer, with broad forehead and 
a forest of antlers on its horns.... 
Behind the broad horns one could now 
discern more distinctly something light 
and white. They wondered if the elk 
earried on its back a harvest of wild 
roses. 

The crew gently plied their oars. The 
trireme drew nearer to the animal, 
which gradually moved towards the 
edge of the reeds.... Behind the 
horns one could now distinctly see the 
face of a maiden, surrounded by fair 
hair. The elk carried on its back one 
of those nymphs whom they had, been 
expectantly awaiting, and who they 
felt sure would be found in this prime- 
val world. 
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A holy enthusiasm filled the men on 


the trireme. One of them who hailed 

from Sicily remembered a song which 

he had heard in his youth when he 

played on the flowery plains around 

Syracuse. He began to sing softly:— 

“Nymph, amongst flowers born, Are- 
thusa by name, 

Thou who in sheltered wood wander’st 
white like the moon.” 

And when the weather-beaten men 

understood the words they tried to 

subdue the storm-like roar in their 

voices in order to sing:— 

“Nymph, amongst flowers born, Are- 
thusa by name.” 

They steered the ship nearer and near- 

er the reeds. They did not heed that 

it had already once or twice touched 

the bottom.” 


The nearest approach to the romantic 
style of Selma Lagerléf which is to be 
met with in the other Scandinavian 
countries is in the work of the Norse- 
man, Thomas Krag, who, like the 
Swedish authoress, began his work in 
the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He seems to have shared with 
her the good luck—if it is good luck— 
that his earliest productions were wel- 
comed with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
In this country he has attracted the 
sympathetic notice of a graceful critic, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. Krag has consid- 
erable charm of style, not comparable 
with Friken Lagerléf’s when she is at 
her best, but never childish, dignified 
and equable. For all that, we must 
confess that the praises that have been 
lavished on the Norse romancer seem 
to us excessive. One among Krag’s 
drawbacks is his monotony in the 
choice of subject and in his method of 
dealing with it. As he is a romanti- 
cist, we have, perhaps, no right to com- 
plain that he generally confines him- 
self to the straightforward narrative 
with little dramatic aid. Occasionally 
the speeches of one character or an- 


© **From a Swedish Homestead,"’ pp. 145-9. 
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other are reported; there is very rarely 
what can be called true dialogue. In 
the concluding portion of “Ada Wilde,” 
Krag’s best novel, perhaps, up till now, 
we get a certain amount of dramatic 
dialogue. But the author might at 
least aim at giving his personages 
some vivid traits of interest. He never 
seems to do so. Following the exam- 
ple of Bjérnson in that master’s ‘“Heri- 


tage of the Kurts,’™ but by all appear.-. 


ance, very indolently, Krag, through 
the first fifty or sixty pages of his 
novels, is accustomed to treat us to the 
past history of a family stretching 
back a couple of hundred years or so. 
Thus “Ada Wilde” opens with the ac- 
count of a man who seems to have had 
no other characteristic than that he 
lived in a boat. This and the fact that 
he generally walked abroad at night— 
in doing so he once scared a country- 
all we learn touching the 
People 


man—are 
founder of the house of Wilde. 
said, of course, that he must have com- 
mitted a crime; but for all that we 
know he may have been as blameless 
as the thiopians or Mr. Peggotty. 
Not more exciting and scarcely more 
enlightening is what we are told of the 
earliest Gribens in “The Brazen Ser- 
pent,”” or the history of the construc- 
tion—the material building—of “Dame 
Beata’s House;’”™ though it is only fair 
to add, we have always the chance of 
encountering graceful touches, little 
unpretentious jewels of style such as 
this, which is from the last book of the 
three :— 


Of the folk I tell of here I can talk 
freely, for no one knows them now; 
they are long since dead. I myself had 
almost forgotten them till I came to 
the place which was once theirs. When 
T went into the plantation hard by, all 
uneared for now, and saw the walls to 
which many years’ suns had given a 


11 ‘Det flager i Byen og pana Havnen’’—‘‘The 
Heritage of the Kurts,”’ translated by Cc. Fair- 
fax. (Heinemann.) 


golden tint, then the faded beauty of 
the little wood and all the sights of 
that autumn day and the sunken house 
compelled my mind to memory and to 
dreaming. 


Of all the different houses commem- 
orated in the various novels the family 
history follows the same course—lines 
of degeneracy they would be for Niet- 
zsche—from wild forebears to humane 
and not too energetic contemporaries, 
men mAovoww Kai pi wovnpot after the 
Aristophanes pattern, rich at least by 
comparison with their neighbors. 
Again, if Herr Krag’s narrative seems 
fond of suckling fools, it is still more 
so of chronicling small beer. This, for 
example, is the summary of the first 
third portion or more of “Ada Wilde.” 
Sakarias Wilde, the last male of his 
house, loses his wife in the second year 
of their marriage, and is inconsolable. 
In time he enthusiastic 
Nimrod, and we have some slight pic- 
tures of his two cronies, Captain Kruse 
and Commander Bég. At first Sakarias 
can hardly bear to see the child who 
has destroyed his happiness; later, he 
grows devoted to Ada. 
a light-hearted girl, 
until twentieth 


becomes an 


She herself is 
unknowing love 
when she 

She falls 
head over ears in love with Lieutenant 
Carsten Stahl. There are some whis- 
perings afloat that Stahl is dissipated— 
“not a marrying man,” and so forth. 
But Wilde turns a deaf ear to them. 
Ada, for one thing, is an _ excellent 
match—charming to boot; we are told 


her year, 


meets her fate at a concert. 


so, without precisely discovering for 
ourselves. 
the marriage follows, and is described 
with great detail. We have now got 
through one-third of the book, and 
nothing comes to the surface except 
la triple banalité, as Brunetiére said, 
The tale 


The couple are engaged; 


describing Ohnet’s work. 


12 **Kobberslangen.”’ 
18 ‘Fru Beatas Hus.’’ 
14 “Fru Beatas Hus,’’ p. 23. 




















goes on further without startling 


change. Gradually the selfishness of 
Carsten comes more and more to the 
front. He cannot stand his baby’s 
screams, goes back more and more to 
his bachelor friends, and so forth. By 
the beginning of the second part, on the 
173d page (out of 325), we have got 
the young couple settled ata new place, 
Sandby—Christiansand, it is said, in 
real life. Here certainly the narrative 
begins to improve. We have more 
character-sketching, and even, as was 
noticed above, some dialogue, as in the 
ordinary novel. The members of the 
club—the “Pleiads’—are rather well 
given. Now the story progresses too 
rapidly towards its tragic, or at least 
pathetic end. Ada meets again at 
Sandby an old school friend now mar- 
ried—Margrethe Lyders, a plump 
blonde with a dried-up husband. The 
two families—the Stahls and the Ly- 
ders—become intimate, with the result 
that an intrigue is soon entered into 
between Carsten and Margrethe. When 
Ada discovers the letters which have 
passed between the guilty pair, she 
follows the French proverb, “Le bruit 
est pour le fat, la plainte est pour le 
sot,” and “trompée elle s’éloigne.” She 
goes back to her father’s house. In 
truth, the ending lacks not of dignity 
or pathos. 

In the general run of such stories 
as we have read of Thomas Krag it 
is rarely the tale itself, the main stream 
of the narrative, that offers matter of 
interest. The nearest approach to a 
striking personality that we have met 
with in Krag’s stories is the Jew doc- 
tor in “The Brazen Serpent.” But he 
is a suggestion, not a creation. The 
charm of Krag’s books lie in a certain 
atmosphere, a sense of the wood and 
of the vidder—the open table-land in 
higher regions—and sometimes, though 
we should judge that the author is no 
traveller, of the sea. Certainly the on- 
coming of the storm in “The Brazen 
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Serpent,” the phosphorescent light that 
runs over the mast, these things are 
fine; and, in “Dame Beata’s House,” 
Riemann’s night upon the vidder, the 
cries of the foxes, the corpse he finds, 
have an effectiveness. Where human 
beings intervene in such scenes they 
are generally rather futile—the blind 
man who can smell the coming storm 
—all the gypsy gang in “Fru Beata;”’ 
they give one an idea thatthe author has 
had a half-vision of something strik- 
ing, and thereafter either lacked im- 
agination enough or was too lazy to 
pursue its traces. 

That Krag might have given us this 
charm of the country, and not have left 
out so many others of the duties of a 
novelist is evidenced by a comparison 
between him and a writer of quite a 
different school, Knut Hamsun. We 
do not say that Hamsun’s “Pan” rises 
cuite to a level with “Ada Wilde” or 
“The Brazen Serpent,” in those merits 
which constitute Krag’s special gifts, 
his quasi-mythological sense of nature 
and the mournful cadences of his style. 
In other respects Hamsun (who is a 
Dane) is the superior of the Norseman. 
The story of “Pan” is nothing, but the 
characters are much. It is a psycho- 
logical study of a peculiar kind. Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Glahn has settled him- 
self in Norway, within the borders of 
a wood, and right above a little town 
on a fjord. He lives in his cottage 
alone, surrounded by the sense and 
sounds of nature, does everything for 
himself, spends his days in shooting, 
and has for only companion a dog, 
“whom I shot afterwards,” he inci- 
dentally says. He is compounded of 
poetry and wildness, almost savagery, 
most like those forebears of Krag’s 
personages, those whom he does not 
tell us about, except only a few com- 
monplace facts. 


“From my hut,” says Glahn, “I could 
see a jumble of islands, large and small, 
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of rocks, a little of the sea, a few 
blue peaks; and then behind the hut 
lay the forest—a monstrous forest. I 
felt full of joy and thankfulness in 
the smell of roots and leaves, in the 
fat juice of rotting leaves, which re- 
minds one of the smell of mar- 
row. Here, in the forest all my feel- 
ings came to rest, my soul was equable 
and full of power. Day after day I 
went along the wood-paths with sop 
at my side, and I desired nothing more 
than to still go on, day after day; for 
all that there lay snow and soft slush 
upon the open land. Alsop was my 
only companion; now I have Cora; but 
at that time I had Aisop, my dog, whom 
I shot afterwards. 
{ 
But soon the threads of modern life 
begin to weave themselves about this 
solitary. He makes acquaintance in 
the town below, most eventfully with 
the chief dealer or merchant and rich- 
est man of the place, Herr Mack. Mack 
is a widower, outwardly respectable, 
with clandestine love-affairs; and his 
daugbter, Evarda, is left free to do very 
much as she likes. One of her fancies 
is to affect to be a child and dress as 
one, while she is in reality a grown 
woman. She soon captivates the Lieu- 
tenant, and the story drags on—judged 
by our English standards—in an incon- 
sequent fashion to an inconsequent 
conclusion. For, whether Glahn really 
was in love with Edvarda we do not 
know, nor how far she was in love with 
lim. Not the less is “Pan” an excel- 
lent piece of workmanship. Without 
effort, and simply through what Glahn 
reports in his diary, of folks’ sayings 
and doings, we get a vivid picture of 
Edvarda, and an adequate one of the 
other characters in the drama. The 
heroine is certainly first cousin to some 
of Ibsen’s heroines—to Hedda Gabler, 
for instance; but she is no mere copy. 
She is as little restrained as these 
women of Ibsen are by moral consider- 
ations; and yet she is curiously mod- 


everywhere the re- 


ern in showing 


straints of civilization and the want 
of the power to a passion—to use Mil- 
ton’s phrase. The meeting of this 
modern § self-consciousness with the 
wild impulses of the Woodman is the 
essence of the story; but there are side 
touches, and in especial the pathetic 
incident of the love and death of Eva, 
the blacksmith’s wife. 

Hamsun, although he is a Dane, must 
be reckoned to belong to the school of 
novelists which is known under the 
name of the Young Norse Party, for 
he spent some years in Christiania, and 
this residence is commemorated in 
another novel, his best-known one, 
“Sult,” “Starvation” or “Hunger” (it 
has been translated into both French 
and English), which begins with a pa- 
thetic sentence, “It was in the days 
when I wandered about and starved in 
Christiania. .. .” The Norse and Da- 
nish literature does not, as a rule, show 
traces of much reading in foreign 
tongues. In the matter of quotations 
it is as like as not to be English that 
figures. Herman Bang prefixes to his 
charming sketch, “The White House,” 
a verse which may be a quotation 
slightly altered, or the offspring of his 
own muse:— 


Sing for me the songs 
Which you sang long ago, 
Long, long ago! 


And Thor Lange in a little tale, “The 
Scholar,” misquotes Tennyson thus:— 


Break, break, break, 
On the cold gray stones, O sea. 


Howbeit the Young Norse Party, who 
are no longer very young, are supposed 
to be terribly French, and to want to 
acclimatize in Scandinavia all the 
French tricks of literature, including 
the more pedantic kind of French natu- 
ralism. At present they have not gone 
very far. ‘The most advanced in one 
respect—that is, in the direction of the 

















improprieties—is Peter Nansen, whose 
“Maria” is in sooth quite the sort of 
book which might figure on a boule- 
vard bookstall; in irreligion Knut Ham- 
sun bears the bell; other writers of the 
school are Sigbjérn Obstfelder and 
Helge Rode—this last is a playwright 
rather than a novelist.“ The charac- 
teristic writings of this group 
are love-stories which do not seem 
to contemplate marriage as_ part 
of their plan; but in other re- 
spects they are usually not offensive 
—‘‘Maria” excepted perhaps. Another 
novel of Peter Nansen’s, “Julia’s 
Diary,” is really in essentials very in- 
nocent and charming. Julia, who is 
evidently quite a young girl, half en- 
gaged to an old childhood friend, Erik, 
is utterly captivated by a Danish actor, 
Alfred Mérch by name, whom she loves 
too well. The story is a study much 
of the pattern of the “Love Letters of 
an Englishwoman,” about which there 
has been so much talk here, neither 
better nor worse than that. In other 
words, it well enough suggests a pas- 
sion, but does not sound any wonder- 
ful and hidden depths of human na- 
ture. Like its English antitype, it runs 
on to a foreseen catastrophe, but, more 
wisely than it, does not make thereof 
a mortal tragedy. Alfred is essentially 
a virtuoso lover (one does not like to 
continue to use the hackneyed “®es- 
thete”), who not so much tires of his 
mistress as of any bond of constancy. 
When she writes to upbraid him, he 
says she cannot understand his nature; 
but when, more desperate still, she 
humbles herself in the dust, and will 
be content to share his love with an- 
other, if that is the only condition of 
not losing it, he is shocked. Her let- 
ter is a “vandalism,” the greatest pain 
he has ever suffered, which he can only 
try and forget. There is a real pathos 
15 One of Rode’s best plays, very like in senti- 


ment to the stories we are about to cite, is 
‘“Dansen gaar’’ (‘The Dance goes on.’’) 
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in the passage where Julia makes this 
surrender of her pride. And in the fol- 
lowing, which comes a little earlier, 
when she has first received her dismis- 
sal, the likeness between her writing 
(making allowance for the fact that 
Julia is clearly the younger) and the 
writing of the Englishwoman of the 
“Letters” is noticeable:— 


A day has gone, a night has gone. A 
new day has come. It was yesterday 
it happened; and still I am alive. 

So grief does not kill one. I shall 
not die of grief. 

When I got his letter and had read it 
twice over before I understood that it 
was not a joke, or a misunderstanding 
of mine, I didn’t cry nor faint. “So 
it is over,” I said out loud. My voice 
sounded dry, almost indifferent. I 
thought, “You might at least have said 
it with more feeling.” But there was 
no strong feeling in me. Everything in 
me had grown rigid. My heart seemed 
to stop beating and my mind to cease 
feeling. Even my face, I thought, had 
stiffened, and the skin seemed to tight- 
en. I passed my hand over it and dis- 
torted my face into a smile to give it 
some movement. 

I went out—whither I had no notion. 
But a voice within me said, “It is im- 
possible for you to stay here. You 
must go; you mustn’t let any of them 
see you.” 

I met people I knew—bowed to them 
and had a talk with one old maid. She 
told me a long tale about an illness 
she had just recovered from. When 
we parted she said, “You look famously 
to-day. .. . Ah, well, that’s what it is 
to be young and have spirits,” she add- 
ed. 

Next I found myself in the wood-—in 
a clearing of the wood by the fjord. I 
stood on a little landing-place and 
looked over the water, and I said to 
myself, “If you were wholly miserable 
you would just let yourself slip down 
into the water here, and so with little 
trouble bring your troubles to an end.” 

The sound of church bells came 
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through the trees from the town; they 
were ringing for afternoon service; and 
1 thought I had never noticed before 
how beautiful it was here. It was as 
if my eyesight had been sharpened. I 
saw things which I had never noticed 
before—a little island, for instance, 
with trees bending their heads down 
to gaze into the water like Narcissus, 
sick with its own beauty; then innu- 
merable small sounds that came from 
the rushes by the lake, the depths of 
the wood, from the grass, from insects 
singing, birds that fluttered among the 
leaves, and fish that sent up bubbles to 
the surface of the water. I fell into 
wondering at the ever-changing forms 
of the clouds; they looked at first sight 
so quiet, so changeless in the still sum- 
mer air, but for all that when one 
noticed their slow moving over the 
vast space you saw that they changed— 
to golden laughing islands, to great 
sailing birds, and then they disappeared 
like a flock of little cloud-children. 

I took in the whole picture in a wide 
glance and said to myself, “If you 
should never come back here again, 
you will never forget how it looks to- 
day!” 

I wandered into the recesses of the 
wood. The same sort of solemn alert- 
ness was upon me, a sort of pondering 
receptiveness. Then all of a sudden 
I remembered that I was going about 
with his letter in my pocket. I felta 
sudden blow at my heart, my soul trem- 
bled with a shuddering chill. My knees 
knocked under me, I had to support 
myself against a tree, or I should have 
fallen; I crushed the letter in my hands, 
and, without reading it, saw every 
word he had written before my eyes. 

It was true then. He had abandoned 
me. It was all true. 

Indeed, I had said all this before. I 
had gone with his words in my mind 
all the time. Now for the first time 
they reached my heart and made me 
moan with pain. 

Over! All over! Never to see him 
again! What did he look like now? I 
sought to call his image up before my 
mind. It escaped me; I saw parts 
only, now a pair of large dark eyes that 
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looked at me sharply, ironically, un- 
friendlily. 

I cried to heaven in my misery. I 
deceived myself, and prayed that it 
might not be true. “I know that I de- 
serve punishment, God. But have you 
not punished me enough? Now I will 
shut my eyes. When I open them 
again, let it all turn out to be a 
dream.” 

. Now I stood again by the water. 
. .. My madness was overpassed. I 
was only driven to death. I cried softly 
and quietly, I saw the summer land- 
scape spread out before me. I who 
was still so young, and nothing more to 
hope for in life. 

Then a voice spoke within me, “There 
is hope yet; perhaps even now there is 
a telegram waiting for you, or another 
quite different letter is on its way to 
you.” 

There was no telegram and no letter 
the next day.” 


Obstfelder’s “The Cross’ is another 
love story (Kjeerlighedshistorie) on 
very similar lines. It is certainly not 
strictly moral, but it too is never offen- 
sive; the ‘sentiment is always romantic, 
not sensual, and it is full of charm 
and pathos. The manner of all these 
stories—nay, we may say it is the man- 
ner of Scandinavian literature taken 
as a whole—is in the direction of over- 
simplicity, almost childishness. We 
noted the characteristic in Fréken La- 
gerléf. But in this particular tale of 
Obstfelder’s one hardly wishes it other- 
wise. The initial description of Re- 
becca, the heroine, seems, through this 
quality of extreme simplicity, to mark 
her off at once from one’s notion of an 
English girl or a French. And the 
charm goes on growing, as her power 
to harm others becomes apparent, on 
until the end, which is so foolishly, 
meaninglessly, yet most skilfully sad. 
Rebecca springs out of the void. How 
the liaison between her and the narra- 
tor began we are not told—“he never 
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thinks of asking about her past, her be- 
longings.” Thus she is like the creature 
of a fairy tale, some Undine of modern 
Christiania. Then the hero makes ac- 
quaintance with an engraver, hardly 
less a being from the void, and going 
to his studio discovers to his horror 
that Rebecca’s face and figure are 
everywhere. But he keeps these things 
to himself, and ponders them in his 
heart. Matters go on till the proofs of 
the girl’s faithlessness seem conclusive 
and there is an awful night in which 
the hero, after following Rebecca to 
town, wanders about in her traces, 
finds her shut up in the engraver’s stu- 
dio, and meets her husband (for Re- 
becca had once been actually married 
—in church,” as her husband says), 
and hears his cynical account of her 
changes of taste. Then Rebecca, find- 
ing out how her lover has followed her 
about and has lost all belief in her, 
goes home, takes out a boat to sea and 
drowns herself. After her burial the 
man discovers a packet, which he dare 
not open at first, he is so certain it is 
of other men’s love-letters. It is, in 
fact, a diary, showing that whatever 
she had been to other people, Rebecca 
had never swerved in her devotion to 
him. 

Such is the class of book produced 
by the “Young Norse” type of writer, 
running much towards diaries (of Obst- 
felder we have “A Parson’s Diary,” 
and “The Cross” is in diary form, as 
are both “Marie” and “Julia” of Nan- 
sen and Hamsun’s “Pan’”); in other 
words, not attempting any wide sweep 
in the portrayal of human nature, but 
sharply distinguished from books like 
Thomas Krag’s, in that they are what 
people call “psychological,” not  ro- 
mantic. “Psychological” is an abomi- 
nable word, for an artistic study has 
nothing to do with science; but it is in 
use, and it would not be easy to find 
a substitute. It is on account of this 
last element, its introspectiveness, that 
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with this class of book we associate 
Hamsun’s “Hunger,” for all that in 
plot it in no wise resembles those just 
described. “Hunger” has what they 
have, or, in a still higher degree, an 
extraordinary naiveté and candor, such 
as you will not perhaps find in any 
other literature, not even in the Rus- 
sian. It has no plot at all, and works 
up to no dénowement. It is merely a 
description of the writer’s struggle for 
existence in the town of his choice. 
One gathers that he had been to the 
university there, had passed through a 
time of comparative ease. Now he is 
merely penniless, and we have nothing 
else than the record of days of starva- 
tion and semi-starvation, and the rare 
moments intervening when he earns 
something by his pen. No one among 
contemporary English novelists de- 
serves better to be cited as a type of 
the true realist than Mr. George Gis- 
sing; his “New Grub Street” is already 
almost a classic. And yet compared 
with the awful candor of Hamsun’s 
narrative “New Grub Street” seems al- 
most artificial. We are spared no de- 
tail—of how the writer has to wear 
the same clothes for days and days, 
weeks it almost seems; or of his chew- 
ing chips of wood to stay the pangs of 
hunger; or again of his insane and use- 
less and self-detrimental lies; his blas- 
phemies; his eccentric, utterly inexplic- 
able pieces of generosity, as when he 
pawns a waistcoat to give the chief 
part of the proceeds to a man whom he 
bas known for some five minutes only, 
and, then as an inconvenient neighbor; 
his allowing a shopman to pay him 
change not due, and directly after, 
ashamed of his theft, pouring all into 
the lap of a cake-seller at the street 
corner. The little love episode is of 
such a futile character that it is hardly 
possible to imagine a Frenchman con- 
fessing to a like gaucherie. And our 
author is so self-restrained in never 
giving us a hint or explanation, that 
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a dozen persons might read the episode 
of the landlady and her accounts, and 
remain as blind as the narrator did 
at the time to its true significance. At 
last the tale that begins in nothing 
ends in nothing. The starving author 
does not finally get recognized; 
rather he does in a sense get recognized, 
but by some fatality this seems to have 
no improving effect on his fortunes. In 
the end he embarks to work his pas- 
sage on a ship bound for America, and 
the lights of the cruel city are the last 
things that he and we see as he passes 
down the fjord. 

All this—or almost all—we are justi- 
fied in assuming, is simply autobiog- 
raphy. For it is certainly historical 
that Knut Hamsun went to America 
and stayed there for some years to try 
and push his fortunes. If any one 
should think that the acts or thoughts 
recorded in this sort of “confession” 
were too insane to be typical of human 
nature, let him read the book which 
records the result of Hamsun’s experi- 
ences on the other side of the Atlantic, 
“Amerikas Aandsliv,”” as it is called. 
In that book, bitter as it is and through 
its bitterness limited and sometimes al- 
most stupid, yet alert also and witty 
to no common degree, there is not the 
smallest trace of a disordered mind. 
The truth is we are all less sane than 
we imagine, and far less than we 
should appear if a record could be kept 
of all our passing moods and whims. 
Ou own minds forget them almost as 
soon as they are gone, or rationize 
them into a connected system of 
thought. The astonishing part of Knut 
Hamsun’s book is the exactitude (ap- 
parent, we are forced to add, but it is 
an appearance that carries conviction) 
with which he has preserved the tran- 
sient acts and feelings which most for- 
get. 


19 “‘America’s Spiritual and Intellectual Life’’ 
is the only possible translation. 


For the reason 


In this brief essay on the Scandina- 
vian novel we have thought it best to 
select only some few typical authors, 
and of each one’s works not more than 
one or two for notice, lest, by multi- 
plying examples, we should give to 
the whole the appearance of a cata- 
logue rather than a criticism, There 
are many more writers who might 
seem to call for mention—certain ones 
who, from some characteristic quality, 
especially deserve it. In contrasting, 
for example, the meagreness of the 
human interest in Krag’s books with 
what one might reasonably expect or 
demand, we should willingly have 
cited the work of a young writer, 
“Kamp,” by F. K. Tranaas (1900), 
which, along with purity of style and 
a great sense of natural beauty, has a 
very rich vein of human interest. An- 
other writer, who is notable in that he 
follows quite other models than those 
which have attracted the Scandina- 
vians as a class, is Sophus Bauditz. 
His “From a Garrison Town” is, if 
anything, more like the German novel 
of thirty years ago than anything else; 
but it has a fuller sense of reality than 
have most of its prototypes. It is, 
however, as they are, somewhat con- 
ventional. More especially do the con- 
trasted fortunes and rewards of the 
lieutenant and the schoolmaster in this 
story remind one of the German ro- 
mance of the time of Freytag. Amelia 
Skramm is another writer who has 
claim to distinction, but not a very high 
claim. Her writings have a kinship 
with those of some of her English sis- 
ters whose books are called powerful 
by the reviewers just in proportion as 
they approach or overstep the bounds 
of modesty. And it need not be said 
that the “woman question” is a very\ 
prominent feature in Scandina- } 
vian fiction as a whole—in_ the 
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especially—and pro- 
novels often 


Swedish most 
duces there, as_ here, 
able enough, but on the wrong side of 
the barrier which divides art from clev- 
erness, literature from mere writing. 
The books produced in Scandinavia 
necessarily suffer from certain disabili- 
ties. In these countries there exists 
no great classic literature, nor long 
tradition of letters. They have behind 
them no Tudor age nor silver age, no 
Pleiads and no Encyclopzedists, no Cer- 
vantes nor Calderon, no Dante nor any 
of the innumerable poets and prose 
writers of the Italian Renaissance; 
their best substitutes for Goethe and 
Schiller are Ibsen and Bjérnson. At 
present the languages of all the three 
countries are poor, and their vocabu- 
lary is meagre. The Scandinavian 
writers are, as a class, lacking in dig- 
nity—Ibsen himself is scarcely an ex- 
ception, Bjérnson is not an exception— 
and their followers have not developed 
in a direction to fill up this want. This 
is not the place to speak of recent Scan- 
dinavian poetry. But we may say that 
that too, as a whole, is rather trifling 
in subject and in scope, It has been 
subjected, too (more than the prose), 
to foreign, that is to say, to French in- 
fluences. In one poet the influence of 
Verlain is very discernible, in another 
that of Mallarmé. From drawbacks 
such as these the Scandinavian fiction 
recovers much by those qualities which 
we have so often insisted on—its sin- 
cerity and candor. These give it a 
kind of dignity even when it is a little 
childish. We do not propose to draw 
a comparison between the Scandina- 
vian novel as a whole and the English 
novel; but, as compared with those 
types of the latter which gain the larg- 
est suffrage from the public and the 
press, we may say that the Scandina- 
vian novel has something of the charm 
that a child has side by side with 
an affected man or woman of the 
world. We can, indeed, boast of—in 
Edinburgh Review. a le 
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trade language—an enormous “output” 
in this particular literature. An im- 
mense series of romances—some all 
of adventure, running, so to say, with 
blood, the others all of style, as of a 
fencing master at a duel (the one of 
sound, the other of fury)—are to our 
account; and a series equally vast of 
the novels of manners (it is the best 
word) varied and witty, and tied to a 
wholly conventional presentation of 
life—as conventional as is our drama; 
and now and again a book which is 
simple and sincere. But out of this 
great production how much forms the 
contribution to the finer literature of 
EKurope—of how much would the his- 
torian of European letters be obliged 
to take account? Whatever in fiction 
is good for us, very little indeed pos- 
sesses the special merits which we look 
for in the realistic novel. To each age 
its peculiar type of literature, and on 
each type of literature lie its special 
obligations. Realism, the higher real- 
ism which attempts to be the mirror of 
life—life outward and inward—is bound 
by some of the duties which life itself 
imposes, and that rule which Marcus 
Aurelius lays down for his own con- 
duct might very well be exacted of it. 
“Remember always to do what thou 
hast in hand,” the Emperor says, “with 
complete and simple dignity and feel- 
ing of affection and freedom and jus- 
tice.” “With feeling of affection” to 
avoid the moroseness of the French, of 
the pessimists of all lands, but with 
justice to comprehend and apprehend 
all phases of human nature; and above 
all, with freedom and with dignity 
such as can never be the lot of those 
who are forever watching the set of 
public taste and trimming their sails 
to catch a favoring breeze. There is 
less of this commercial instinct in Scan- 
dinavia than here; and so, with all its 
defects, the fiction of these lands holds 
for the nonce a more important place 
than does our own, | 
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IX, 

I am extremely glad that I induced 
my excellent friend, Mr. Soulsby, to 
let me republish in these pages some 
Jottings from his Journal. The circu- 
lation of the “Cornhill” is, I believe, 
considerably larger than that of “St 
Ursula’s Parish Magazine,” and the 
republication has put the Vicar in touch 
with friends and sympathizers all over 
the country, of whose existence he was 
previously unaware. He says, with 
winning meekness, that he had lived 
through many a lonely decade— 


Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind, 


for even Mrs. Soulsby was not always 
able to follow the trend of his heart- 
longings, and now, suddenly, the air 
all round him is vocal with responsive 
notes, and he stands no longer isolated 
and alone in the great world of intellect 
and spirit. Sympathetic correspon- 
dence on psychical and zsthetic themes 
pours into the Vicarage letter-box, and 
the demand for the “Parish Magazine” 
rivals that for Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff's 9th and 10th volumes. Now, I 
am well aware that, even without these 
newly-developed interests, Mr. Soulsby 
leads what he calls “a very full life” 
(though young Bumpstead and Bertha 
between them seem to do most of the 
parish work), and I hope, therefore, 
that I shall not be understood as re- 
flecting injuriously on a friend and 
pastor, if I say that diary-keeping 
seems to be the natural occupation of 
an idle man. I quite willingly admit 
the bearing of this stern judgment on 
the rough memoranda out of which the 
“Log-Book” is evolved. When, like 
the House of Lords in “Iolanthe,” one 


Does nothing in particular, 
And does it very well, 


there is real though unintelligible pleas- 
ure in recording the performance. 
Soulsby, who believes that Atavism is 
the Sum of Philosophy, would probably 
say that heredity has been at work. 
And, in my own case, this is antece- 
dently probable, for a journal of my 
great-grandfather’s was discovered 
last year in the lumber-room at Proud- 
flesh Park, and the present head of the 
family has turned an honest penny 
by publishing some extracts from it 
in one of the magazines:— 


Saw the Learned Goose, and I was 
not a little surprised at seeing it dis- 
cover the cards mamma and myself 
had chosen out of a Pack, and after- 
wards shuffled in the Pack. After look- 
ing at a watch, it discovered the hour, 
ete. But what most surprised me was 
that the Goose explained which of us 
had drawn the several cards. A 
Learned Pig also displayed very won- 
derful Abilities and Sagacity. He in- 
stantly obeyed the Man who told him 
to keep his Ears and Tail quite still. 


This being Christmas Day, myself 
end wife at Church in the morning. At 
the collection, my wife gave 6d.; but, 
they not asking me, I gave nothing. O! 
may we increase in Faith and Good 
Works, and maintain the good Inten- 
tions we have this day taken up. 


Those two entries, when I casually 
encountered them, seemed, as they say, 
to strike a chord. In that enviable 


faculty of being easily amused by sim- 
ple pleasures, I recognize a leading fea- 
ture of my own character; and Selina 
was not slow to point out that my an- 
cestor’s meditations on Christmas bore 
a strong resemblance to my own. “He 
put nothing in the plate, 


and then 
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hoped he might live up to his good reso- 
lutions. That is so exactly like you, 
Robert—always professing to be going 
to do something, and never by any acci- 
dent doing it. For my own part, I 
think the old gentleman was a humbug, 
and I only wish you weren't so like 
him.” 

The charge of doing nothing is cer- 
tainly hard to bear from the lips of 
one who has a right to be supported in 
luxury by one’s toil; and yet it is even 
harder to refute. As I glance over the 
pages of my diary, and see how Sep- 
tember has slipped, and October is 
slipping, away—“the petty done, the 
vast undone’—I feel the pangs of a 
manly self-abasement. Is it conceiv- 
able, I ask myself, that any one will 
care to know that I rowed on the Ser- 
pentine, and went to “Are you a Ma- 
son?’ and supped at Frascati’s; played 
“Bumble-puppy” with friends at Wim- 
bledon, or spent an afternoon at watch- 
ing the “Goose-Match” at Harrow? 
But even while I chewed this bitter cud 
of meditation, and had almost resolved 
to bring the Log to an abrupt and un- 
honored close, my eye lit on a striking 
column in the “Classy Cuttings.” It 
bore the ever-attractive heading “Rank 
and Fashion,” and it contained some 
truly exhilarating paragraphs, set forth 
in all the majesty of large capitals:— 


Mr. Jesse Collings will sail on the 
27th inst. for India on a holiday tour. 

The Rey. W. Spiers has been appoint- 
ed Wesleyan Minister for the Windsor 
Garrison. 

H.R.H. Prince Purachatra of Siam 
will go into residence at Cambridge at 
the beginning of the Michaelmas Term. 

Mr. Herbert G. Smith has been ap- 
pointed Private Secretary to the Right 
Hon. Horace Plunkett. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett is renewing his 
acquaintance this month with his na- 
tive Galloway. 


this column 
Like Dominie 


The contemplation of 
put new spirit into me. 


Sampson, when he had toasted Meg 
Merrilies in the “cupful of brandy,” I 
iclt “mightily elevated, and afraid of 
no evil which could befall unto me.” 
To Rank I lay no claim; and I yield all 
imaginable respect to the Princely Pro- 
geny of Siam. But if Fashion con- 
cerns herself with the preferment of 
Mr. Smith and the ministrations of Mr. 
Spiers; with Mr. Collings’s voyage and 
Mr. Crockett’s rambles, I feel that I 
too may be Fashionable. Truly we 
are greater than we know. As Sam 
Weller repelled Mr. Smauker’s patron- 
age at Bath by observing that “me and 
the other fash’nables only come last 
night,” so I am inclined to believe that 
the real “Fash’nables”—the cream and 
flower of the social world—are those 
elect souls who watch over deserted 
London and keep the flame of cultured 
intercourse alight during August, Sep- 
tember and October. Alas! we are a 
dwindling band. Lady Holland—most 
gracious and hospitable of hostesses—is 
gone; and Mr. Charles Villiers, with 
his inimitable conversation; and Sir 
Charles Wyke, with his astonishing 
reminiscences. But Mr. Frederick 
Cadogan still adorns the town and 
links us to the days of D’Orsay. Mr. 
FitzRoy Stewart is in daily attendance 
at the Offices of the Central Conserva- 
tive Association; and at my club I 
often eat my luncheon at the next table 
to Mr. Kenneth Howard, who boasts 
the unique distinction of not having 
slept out of London for eleven years. 
Surely in such company I am at least 
as fashionable as Mr. Collings on his 
P. and O., or Mr. Crockett in the wilds 
of “The Stewartry;” and I ought to be 
happy, but somehow I am not. 
October is the one month in the year 
when I wish to be in the country. In 
London, October is a premature and 
shabby winter. In the country, it is 
the last month of summer, with a su- 
peradded charm of its own. Not being 
like Soulsby, a Cockney born, I cannot 
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be satisfied with the jaded air of Ken- 
sington Gardens or the dusty boscage 
of St. James’s Park. I think regret- 
fully of autumns in Loamshire, with 
its great tracts of yellowing woodland, 
ithe beech avenue at the Sawpits, and 
the bracken in Proudflesh Park. These, 
of course, are memories of childhood, 
but even at Harrow October was one 
of the pleasantest months of the year; 
for then we bade good-bye to the Mo- 
loch of cricket which had devoured the 
summer, and welcomed the advent of 
football, which (having always been 
tall and bulky) I could play at least 
with enjoyment to myself, if not with 
advantage to my side. Poor Edward 
Bowen “voiced,” as they say, the emo- 
tions of the month:— 


October brings the cold weather down, 
When the wind and the rain con- 
tinue; 
He nerves the limbs that are lazy 
grown, 
And braces the languid sinew; 
So while we have voices and lungs to 
cheer, 
And the winter frost before us, 
Come sing to the king of the mortal 
year, 
And thunder him out in chorus! 
October! October! 
March to the dull and sober! 
The suns of May for the schoolgirls’ 
play, 
But give to the boys October! 


At Oxford it was just the same. The 
beginning of the October term saw 
everything at its best. Every one 
came back from the Long healthy and 
cheerful and sanguine. Every yearn- 
ing was satisfied. For the ssthete, 
there was the Virginia creeper on the 
Founder’s Tower at Magdalen; for the 
Ritualist, the Dedication Festival at 
St. Barnabas: for the “Young Barba- 
rian,” all the forms of salutary violence 
in which he most delights; for the stu- 
dious and the cultured, the joy of good 
resolutions and the determination that 


this term, if never before, they would 
read steadily and eschew loafing. If 
we had got through our Schools in the 
summer, we were safe for two years 
from that one device of Satan which 
has been mysteriously permitted to mar 
the otherwise flawless perfection of 
existence amid the Dreaming Spires. 

And when that Last Enemy of un- 
dergraduate life had been confronted 
and overcome, October, in country 
houses, had still its peculiar charm. For 
those who love to “wade through 
slaughter,” there waited the fat pheas- 
ant, tame to the point of familiarity. 
For such as prefer the nobler art of 
venerie, and yet have a constitutional 
unwillingness to break their necks, 
there was cub-hunting, late enough in 
the day to permit a comfortable break- 
fast, and pursued amid fences so 
“blind” that one might decline them 
without imputation of cowardice. 

In virtue of my hereditary connec- 
tion with “The County,” and of certain 
pecuniary formalities discharged by my 
father, I was entitled to wear the 
chaste uniform of the Loamshire Hunt 
—a scarlet coat with pea-green facings, 
and the gilt buttons displaying a fox’s 
mask and crossed brushes over a cy- 
pher of twisted L’s. A manly diffi- 
dence in my own powers of horseman- 
ship, coupled with an innate reluc- 
tance to pay unnecessary subscriptions, 
restrained me from thus bedizening 
myself; but a man may look very much 
like a gentleman in a well-cut black 
coat, and well-cleaned breeches and 
boots; and, though an indifferent rider, 
he may feel quite comfortable on the 
back of a horse which has learnt the 
vital accomplishment of standing still 
when required to do so. But I am 
anticipating the glories (and the perils) 
of November. In my favorite October 
I was happy enough in “ratcatcher” 
costume, and on an animal closely akin 
to the convent horse in “Ivanhoe,” 
of which the Prior said that it “could 

















not but be tractable, in respect that it 
draweth much of our winter firewood, 
and eateth no corn.” 

The other day as I sate in my lonely 
drawing-room (for Selina had gone to 
her Bridge-party), gazing out on the 
desolation of Stucco Square, with its 
pall of clouds, its carpet of rotten 
leaves, its dingy turf and its starveling 
cats, those recollections of October as 
it used to be came back with all the 
force of contrast, “troubling” (I quote 
from a published sermon of Mr. Souls- 
by’s) “every chord of thought into a 
sweet though melancholy music which 
I vainly endeavor to recall.” 

While I was musing, the fire burned; 
and I suddenly resolved to turn my 
back on the dismalness of London and 
once again see the glories of October 
in a more lucent air. In the autumn 
a middle-aged man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of Congresses. The 
newspapers are full of them. The 
Social Science Congress is, I believe, 
defunct, and lives only in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s inimitable preface to Words- 

But the British Association is 
strong and well. Miners, 

servants and_ all sorts 
men—co-operators 


worth. 
going 

railway 
and conditions of 
and trade-unionists, Zionists and 
Methodists, specialists in poor-law 
and enthusiasts for education—come 
together in their Congresses and read 
papers and wallow in statistics, and 
attend receptions, and gambol at pic- 
nies. Only last week I had an in- 
teresting talk with my very good neigh- 
bor the minister of the Wesleyan chap- 
el in Stucco Road. Though myself (as 
Mr. Soulsby well knows) a Churchman, 
I always cultivate friendly relations 
with my dissenting brother, and I lis- 
tened with sympathy to his account 
of the refreshing time which he had 
been enjoying at the Methodist (cu- 
menical Conference. What most thrilled 
me was my friend’s account of his in- 
with that truly apostolic 


tercourse 
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man, Bishop Hoss of the Episcopal 
Methodist Church of America. What 
is it in the genius of the American 
people that makes their proper names 
so purely pleasurable? Bishop Hoss. I 
pavse on the combination, and roll it 
like a sweet morsel under my tongue. 
When Matthew Arnold had been intro- 
duced to the Burgomeister of Ham- 
burg, he wrote: “I am really quite glad 
to have called a man Your Magnificence, 
and to have been asked to dinner by 
him.” In the same spirit I feel that 
I could really give a good deal to have 
been able to accost a bishop—even of 
the Methodist variety—as “Old Hoss,” 
without a suspicion of slang or even 
colloquialism. 

My Methodist friend’s experience 
gave a practical turn to my thoughts 
about October. When Congresses were 
so plentiful and so edifying, I felt that 
in the beautiful words of the hymnodist, 
some droppings should be allowed to 
fall onme—evenme. Bishop Hoss should 
find a rival in Bishop Wilberforce, who 
was at that moment opening the 
Church Congress at Brighton. The 
Métropole is within two hours’ journey 
of Stucco Square. 


So might my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the 
gale. 


It was a decisive inspiration. I left 
Selina to her own devices, and went 
off for three days’ change of air and 
scene to “the agreeable fishing village 
of Brighthelmstone in Sussex,” where 
according to my favorite gazetteer (edi- 
tion 1790), “the Prince of Wales has 
lately erected a residence during the 
bathing season.” What would George 
IV have thought of a Church Con- 
gress? How would the choice spirits 
who junketed in the Pavilion a century 
ago have regarded the motley throng 
which peoples it to-day? I leave these 
problems to the spiritual insight of Mr. 
Soulsby, whose paper on “The Church 
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in India according to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling” was one of the most attrac- 
tive items in the program of the Con- 
gress. 

I have always been fond of Brighton, 
ever since the days—alas! now distant 
—when I took my exercise in what the 
municipal code of fares describes as a 
“hackney carriage, fourth class,” and 
drawn by a goat and attended by a 
nursery-maid. For me there is a sense 
of health and gaiety in its “unending 
and manurious street.” I bask in its 
blinding glare; and its sea is made dear 
to me by the thought that I am not 
obliged to cross it. These are the 
normal charms of Brighton; and to-day 
they were enormously enhanced by the 
all-pervading atmosphere of clerical- 
ism. Everything was seen through a 
clerical medium; everywhere the cleri- 
cal note was heard. To gaze upon “the 
Church of England by representation” 
—a term which applies much better 
to the Congress than to Convocation— 
is indeed a rich and rare experience. 
I am well aware of all that is to be 
said against the “iron uniformity of 
Rome”—indeed I have myself said a 
good deal of it at parochial gatherings 
in St. Ursula’s Parish Hall. I am 
perfectly conversant with the sarcastic 
contrast between Roman ecclesiastics, 
“all turned out of the same mould, 
each the exact reproduction of the 
other,” and English clergymen, “each 
the product of an individual training, 
each cut and chiselled and fashioned 
into his separate form by the manly 
handling of his Public School and his 
College:” and yet as I surveyed the in- 
terior of the Dome at Brighton and 
fought with brawny curates for my 
chop at Mutton’s I felt that after 
all the admirable liberty of Anglican- 
ism had gone very near the perilous 
border of license. I hasten to add 
that I do not refer to matters of faith 
and doctrine. With such I do not pre- 
sume to intermeddle. My remark is 


contined exclusively to matters sarto- 
rial and tonsorial. 

Lord Beaconsfield once complimented 
an ecclesiastical friend on being ‘‘an ex- 
pert in clerical zoology;” and a culti- 
vator of that science could scarcely find 
a better field for observation than the 
arena of the Church Congress. Let me 
just jot down, with no pretence of sci- 
entific accuracy, a few of the leading 
genera and larger species, a few of the 
most noticeable instances which met 
even the cursory gaze. First there 
were dignitaries, and of dignitaries 
many types. There were dignitaries 
with gaiters and dignitaries with trou- 
sers, dignitaries with pectoral crosses 
and dignitaries with gold pince-nez, dig- 
nitaries with corded hats, and dignita- 
ries with hats amorphous but not cord- 
ed. Then the beneficed clergy—indeed 
a motley throng! Long beards and 
short beards, streaming whiskers and 
“Newgate fringes,” clean-shaved faces 
and cavalry moustaches. Coats in in- 
finite variety; secular frock-coats with 
braided edges, clerical frock-coats 
shaped like postmen’s tunics, “Norfolk 
jackets,” and jackets unowned by any 
self-respecting county. Here and 
there, swimming rare in the vast whirl- 
pool of the Dome, a tail-coat reminis- 
cent of Mr. Keble and the :ate Master 
of Balliol; here a monkish habit, not 
recognizable as belonging to any order 
in particular; there a smart great-coat 
with a velvet collar; here an Inverness 
cape, once gray, and now weather- 
beaten to brown; there the “Alexane- 
mos, or priest’s cloak,” a garment much 
advertised by the “Lectern;” here one 
of Messrs. Vanheim and Wheeler’s cele- 
brated cassocks, which “combine ele- 
gance in shape with ease in genuflect- 
ing;” there the double-breasted waist- 
coat which displays the golden stud; 
here the branching white neckcloth of 
the “corner man” at a nigger enter- 
tainment; there the “jam-pot” collar 
loved of the earlier Ritualists. No cast- 
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iron uniformity here, I trow—no slavish 
aping of Roman rigidity. 

But when I turn my gaze to the jun- 
ior clergy, an insidious change begins 
to present itself. I note something 
which really begins to resemble uni- 
formity. Here and there a struggling 
moustache attracts the observant eye; 
here and there a white bow rather neat- 
ly tied—and did I catch a glimpse of 
brown leather trying shyly to hide 
itself in a crowd of shooting-boots and 
eycling shoes? The “Jemima” boot, 
with elastic sides and a plain front, 
survives, I think, only among such as 
being comfortably beneficed, are out of 
chaff’s way; and the only patent leather 
which I saw at Brighton gleamed on 
the shapely foot of Mr Soulsby. . 

But, taking the curates as a mass, 
they begin to resemble one another. 
They are developing into a type. When 
the observer sees one of them, he can 
say with tolerable certainty, That 
youth is an English curate, not a Ro- 
man Seminarist, nor yet one of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s students; not a waiter, nor 
yet a Hussar. These young men are 
cleanly shaved all round, their hair is 
cut short and parted on one side. They 
wear black straw hats, Roman collars, 
black jackets and waistcoats, and trou- 
sers turned up at the bottom, service- 
able-looking shooting-boots, and silver 
watch-chains carried across the waist- 
coat from one pocket to the other. They 
are a healthy, wholesome, clean, manly- 
looking lot of youths; and though the 
supply of ordinands is falling off in 
point of quantity, I am persuaded that 
in quality it has vastly improved 
in thirty years. I well recall the epi- 
cene and namby-pamby crew whom 
Dr. Vaughan so happily described: 
“Men who choose the ministry because 
there is a family living waiting for 
them, or because they think they can 
make that profession—that, and none 
other—compatible with indolence and 
self-indulgence; or because they im- 
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agine that a scantier talent and a more 
idle use of it can in that one calling 
be made to suffice.” 

But here my reminiscences were dis- 
turbed by a chorus of feminine voices, 
and I saw a strong contingent of Dis- 
trict Visitors from St. Ursula’s and 
“Fishers in Deep Waters,” all swathed 
in the black waterproof of parochial 
piety, surging out of the hall in which 
Soulsby had been reading his paper. 
“Wasn't it wonderful? It was quite 
worth coming down for. I am so glad 
I came. I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything. I suppose we shall have it 
in the ‘Magazine.’ I had no idea the 
Church was so strong in India. Some- 
how I had got quite a wrong notion 
from ‘Plain Tales from the Hills.’ Per- 
haps it’s stronger in the valleys? And 
did you know Mr. Kipling was such a 
good Churchman? Oh yes! don’t you 
remember that beautiful poem of his 
about a wedding, and ‘The Voice that 
breathed o’er Eden? No, I have quite 
forgotten it. Well, you must look it 
up when you get home.” 

Suddenly the murmur of admiration 
lulled, and the sea of waterproof parted 
in two as Mr. Soulsby appeared—bland- 
er than ever, even to the point of the 
Scraphic, and limp from the effort of 
the morning’s exercise. 

“Hallo, Soulsby,” roars a voice which 
I recognize as that of my neighbor Mr. 
Cashington,. “Come along to our place, 
and have a bit of lunch. You must 
want it after that performance. No? 
Why the deuce are you in such a hurry 
to get back to the shop? Have a drink 
at any rate, even if you can’t stop for 
the feed.” 

But Soulsby is mildly firm. He 
must return to London by the next 
train. He only came down at great 
inconvenience, because the Bishop 
pressed it @ outrance, and he is a dear 
friend of many years. The ceremonies 
of the Harvest Thanksgiving at St. 
Ursula’s are, as the theatrical folk say, 
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“in active rehearsal;’ and Mr. Souls- 
by’s whole energy is centred on a new 
development, “The Brown Paper Ser- 
vice.” “It is quite a new idea, and a 
very beautiful one. Each child in the 
schools is to bring its little offering for 
the Cab Drivers’ Orphanage; and, to 
avoid invidious comparisons of value, 
each offering is to be rolled up in brown 
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paper. All the brown paper parcels 
are to be piled up in a pyramid on the 
chancel steps, and after a few words 


_ from me are to be blessed by Archdea- 


con Buggins.” To this development of 
Ritualism, I reply, beneath my breath, 
“none other or otherwise; and mentally 
determine to stay at Brighton till the 
Harvest Festival is over. 





A FATHER OF THE FIELDS.* 


BY JBAN RAMEAU. 


IX. 


The fire had spared the granary. The 
house itself was not seriously dam- 
aged. But Yan, since his interview 
with Mademoiselle Florence, believed 
he had a new soul in his body. While 
the walls of Bignaon were cooling he 
sent for masons to build a new house. 
He wished nothing left of his old home. 
He sent for an architect from Paris. 
The architect proposed plans that were 
very costly and incomprehensible to 
Yan. They were accepted without hesi- 
tation. It was necessary to move 
quickly. 

The wedding should take place, not 
in a month, for of course that was im- 
possible, but in six months. Emile 
threatened to enlist if he was not mar- 
ried to Florence Brion by the end of the 
vear. Yan comprehended his impa- 
tience, and he made every effort to 
hurry matters. 

In the meantime he began the great 
metamorphosis which had been im- 
posed on himself. It was meant to trans- 
form the old Gascon peasant into a gen- 
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tleman of the most distinguished ap- 
pearance. Yan applied himself at once 
with his best energies to the task. 

He did not wear his béret any more, 
nor his heavy, varnished sabots. He 
hung his good old blue blouse on a 
nail. This did not sadden him beyond 
endurance, but he lost some of his ap- 
petite when his grandson exacted that 
he should speak French at the table. 
For seventy-eight years he had spoken 
in the Gascon fashion, articulating 
every syllable in a slow and sonorous 
way. Some allowance might well be 
made for a little melancholy awkward- 
ness with the new style. 

He kept away from his old comrades 
because their too familiar conversation 
displeased Emile. 

And one day a new servant came 
from Dax, who wore a livery, and 
called him respectfully “Monsieur 
Jean.” He was not accustomed to he- 
ing designated by that name. When 
he realized it, he answered to the name. 
Sut he shed tears secretly in spite of 
all, as if he had suddenly learned of 
the death of a good friend of his child- 
hood—an old friend -alled “Yan,” 
whom he would never see again. 

So he was not in the least astonished 























when a tailor came and measured him 
for a suit of black clothes. He took 
from his ears the gold earrings he had 
worn from his childhood—the rings 
which the lips of his dead wife had 
often touched in the time of rosy lips 
and kisses of love. At Emile’s sug- 
gestion he had his hair trimmed in the 
latest style, so that he might look as 
distinguished as possible. His hands, 
so long accustomed to spinning the 
thread, had to be trained to idleness, 
that his grandson might not be irri- 
tated. He gave up the mesture—the 
dear Gascon bread that all the peasants 
eat—without apparent sorrow, and sub- 
stituted the fine white bread which 
makes Gascon stomachs grumble. 

Presently the fine appearance of 
“Monsieur Jean” was the object of uni- 
versal admiration. “Why, you are grow- 
ing fat, I assure you, papa!” said 
Emile, who was also dressed like a 
fine gentleman. 

Bignaon was in great confusion. Car- 
penters, masons, plumbers were all at 
work on the walls, on the roofs, on the 
doors, on the floors. Each tried to sur- 
pass the other in a noble emulation— 
singing, calling, whistling. But “Mon- 
sieur Jean,” since he had put on his 
polished boots, was too well-bred to 
complain. He paid the workmen every 
Saturday without a murmur, but now 
and then a very white handkerchief 
would be drawn from his pocket to 
wipe away a tear. 

No doubt he had his seasons of ab- 
sent-mindedness. Sometimes, when he 
passed in front of his coachman—a 
handsome fellow dressed like a doctor 
and full of fine manners—he could not 
help saying, “Pardon, Monsieur!” He 
did not dare order anything from the 
chambermaid—a grand lady, much per- 
fumed and wearing a toilet that in- 
spired respect. The carriage bought 
by Emile caused him absurd terror. 
At first he did not dare sit down on the 
rich cushions, and he had a constant 
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fear of making holes in the carpet 
with his crutches. Then the springs 
were so elastic that he seemed to be 
dancing up and down frightfully when 
he went for a drive, and this gave him 
a continual vertigo. 

A large arm-chair was provided for 
him, stuffed with horse-hair, and it 
bruised him. They had given him a 
hair mattress instead of his old bed of 
straw, and it hurt his sides. Emile 
liked to have raw oysters on Sunday, 
and wished his grandfather to learn to 
eat them. Yan could not bear the hor- 
rid beasts, but he would swallow three 
or four with an effort, without letting 
his aversion be seen. And the polished 
floors where he slipped constantly! And 
the silence of the servants that seemed 
to him like contempt! And the new 
style suspenders that he could not 
learn to wear comfortably! And the 
tobacco—the fragrant pinches of snuff 
that had tickled his nostrils so deli- 
ciously for forty years—that he had to 
give up entirely for the sake of pro- 
priety! And the beard—the new-fash- 
ioned beard—that annoyed him terri- 
bly! 

One morning, before he rose, he saw 
Emile enter. “Ah well, papa! Will 
you move your papers into your new 
room to-day?” 

“Hey, what? my new room?” 

“Why, yes—you know all about it— 
the room you chose yourself. We have 
to hurry, and they want to tear this 
down to-day.” 

Yan, who had spoken French with 
his grandson lately, said brusquely in 
Gascon: “No, I do not wish it!” 

“But, papa—” 

“Leave me in peace!” 

And he gazed up at a certain crooked 
beam that he had seen every morning 
of his life on the ceiling, and that no 
doubt had been gazed at in the same 
way by his ancestors for many a year. 

On this day Yan did not leave his 
bed. 
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The next day Emile reiterated his de- 
mand, but Yan did not budge. 

“It’s absurd—see!” remarked the 
young man on the third day. And as 
the masons were waiting he begged the 
old man to get up. 

“I will not.” 

“You understand,” said the neighbors, 
“at this age one often gets unreason- 
able, childish.” 

And as the demolition of his room 
was a very important piece of work, it 
was resolved to carry Yan to his new 
room while he was asleep. 

“He will never notice it, you see,” 
said the person who had this happy 
inspiration. 

It was done. Yan made little resis- 
tance. He contented himself with 
weeping silently, and saying very 
softly, “Oh, mon Dieu! Oh, mon Dieu!” 

After that he could not sleep well. 

He said he saw spirits in the night, 
white ghosts that haunted him. All 
the sedatives from the drug store were 
without effect. He grew feebler day 
by day. 

At times he grumbled at the masons 
and carpenters, the locksmiths and 
painters. “It is the ruin of our house,” 
he sighed, “the ruin of Bignaon.” Then 
he would be seized with fits of avarice. 
He could not keep from spying on the 
servants when they ate their meals. At 
other times he would take his old dis- 
taff and wish to spin in spite of every- 
thing, to spin as he used to spin. 

When he came to himself he would 
always beg Emile’s pardon. “You 
must excuse me, my boy,” he would 
say, in a_ broken voice; “one can’t 
change in a day the old habits of sixty 
years. You see yourself that I try—you 
see—” And then, with an excess of 
zeal, he would put on a very joyful air, 
and make jokes in French, and laugh 
and slap his sides as if in great spirits. 

Then he would remain for hours with- 
out moving, his body bent like an old 
his hands extended toward the 


tree, 
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fire. On his face came those gray spots 
which seem to foretell the mineraliza- 
tion of the body, which the peasants 


call with profound wisdom “earth 
patches.” 

xX. 
October came—October, the gray 


month that saddens the hearts of the 
old! Around Yan thirty workmen la- 
bored to raise the new house. The 
odor of paint and plaster filled the air. 
The old peasant was deafened with the 
songs of the men, which kept time to 
the blows of their hammers. 

The whole country was upset over 
the elections. The agents arrived with 
bills and placards. The trees along 
the roads were disfigured with all sorts 
of notices There were three candi- 
dates—Auguste Brion, moderate repub- 
lican; Gustave Darrigaud, radical re- 
publican; Victor de Cazenabe, mon- 
archist. And the peasants, absorbed in 
these three men, forgot to feed their 
cattle, or slander their neighbors. 

Yan, who had formerly amused him- 
self enthusiastically during such pe- 
riods, did not seem to realize this year 
that the country needed deputies. The 
local journals all overflowing with in- 
sults and bravado, did not move him. 
Even the articles gotten up by politi- 
cal agents in very doubtful Gascon, 
to draw the masses, could not make 
him smile. Yan showed no interest 
in the new railroad promised by the 
radical candidate, nor the enlargement 
of the river bed, which was the bait of 
the moderate candidate, nor the reduc- 
tion of taxes which the monarchist 
swore to secure. If a fourth person 
had promised to open a volcano in 
front of Bignaon, to amuse the voters 
on féte days and Sundays, Yan would 
not have felt the slightest emotion. 

He was nearly as unconcerned about 
the preparations for the marriage. 

The grandfather of Emile must go 
to demand formally the hand of Made- 




















moiselle Florence for his grandson the 
day after the election. As his limbs 
were so helpless it was arranged that 
this ceremony should take place at 
Bignaon. Monsieur Brion would come 
to breakfast with his daughter, and 
on that day would be inaugurated the 
new dining-room. It was an enor- 
mous room, splendid with oak carv- 
ings; the buffet, table and chairs all 
in fine imitation of the antique. Yan 
was to remain at the table till the end 
of the repast, and then, in a little 
speech, request the hand of Mademoi- 
selle Florence for his grandson. 

Emile coached the old man in ad- 
vance so that all might come easy to 
him. He indicated to him the terms 
to employ, the faults of pronounciation 
to avoid, and the inflections of voice 
that would be proper. He was so 
desperately in love—this good Emile— 
that he was still haunted by a fear 
that his goddess might refuse his hand, 
and he would have committed even a 
crime without remorse to spare his 
heart that anguish. 

Yan allowed himself te be tutored 
without much revolt. He did not learn 
very quickly the text of the little mov- 
ing declaration. He stumbled over the 
first phrase. 

“See here, papa,” said Emile, leading 
him to a corner of the room, “now 
imagine that it is next Monday. Mon- 
sieur Brion is before you. His daugh- 
ter is on your right and I am on your 
left. The servant pours the cham- 
pagne. What would you do?” 

And Yan, like a child, would gaze 
seriously at his grandson, concentrating 
all his attention with a great effort, 
and recite in a high nasal tone: 

“Monsieur le deputé, at my age—the— 
and the—and my emotion—and this 
beautiful day—” He could never get 
the exact phrase. 

In despair Emile wrote out the little 
speech. He wrote it in enormous let- 


ters, so that the old man could read it 
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with his poor eyes, and he begged Yan 
to learn it by heart, so that he should 
not be laughed at when the momentous 
hour arrived. 

Yan received it on a mammoth sheet 
of white paper. He could read it by 
the aid of spectacles if he held it at 
arm’s length. Thus it ran: 

“Monsieur le députe: At my age a 
long discourse is not in season. Par- 
don me if I am brief. I have my grand- 
son Emile beside me, you have your 
daughter, Florence, beside you. These 
children will not forgive me if I let 
their young hearts palpitate too long. 
Monsieur Brion, it is with very sincere 
emotion that I have the honor of ask- 
ing the hand of your daughter for my 
grandson.” 

“Study it, papa—study it all 
time!” recommended Emile. 

Yan promised all. 

By the fire, at the table, in his bed, 
he read from the great white paper. 
Often, unconsciously, he conned his 
lesson as the studious little children 
do, in a loud voice. “Attention there, 
Yan,” he would say, “see now—this is 
what comes next—‘it is with very sin- 
cere emotion’—look out now, Yan!” He 
had great difficulty in changing the 
yascon pronunciation of some of the 
letters, and this often gave him a tre- 
mor of fear as the terrible day ap- 
proached. 

In the meantime the changes in the 
house went on. Even Poutoun had 
changed his name, and called himself 
“Pierre.” Yan had an angry fit over 
this, but his anger never lasted now, 
and it was always followed by long 
prostration. 

Sometimes Florence came. The sight 
of her was like sunlight to old Yan. 
She soothed him like a gentle breeze 
from heaven. 

He did not forget his old prejudice. 
Was not this doll the cause of all? 
Ah, he would tell her so some day or 
other! But in her presence all that 
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melted away, and he was ready to kiss 
her soft little hand. 

No one else knew how to be so sweet 
and gentle to the old man. She alone 
still called him “Yan” all short. She 
had also learned a few Gascon phrases 
during her stay in Salignacq, which she 
continually used, and that was bliss to 
his ears. She was always thoughtful 
for him. She took his arm whenever 
he wanted to walk, and relieved him 
of his crutches when he sat down. 
“Are you quite comfortable in that 
black coat?’ she would ask. 

“O, certainly, Mademoiselle!” 

“And that hat—it does not hurt your 
head?” 

“Oh, no, Mademoiselle!” 

Yan avoided all complaints, and in 
order to reassure her he would declare 
very decidedly that he liked black 
suits, and silk hats, and fine boots, that 
he adored carriage-riding and eating 
oysters, and speaking French and pay- 
ing out fabulous sums for the new 
chateau. 

“Most certainly, Mademoiselle. It 
is with my whole heart that I do all 
this!” 

Then he would manage, unperceived, 
to wipe away a tear with his immacu- 
late white handkerchief. 

Florence would remain thoughtful 
and gaze for a long time at her future 
father-in-law. Could she believe all 
that he said? Oh, yes, no doubt, and 
she would give him a good kiss on his 
parchment-like cheek when she took 
leave of him. 

Then Yan looked happy for twenty- 
four hours. 

On election day there was a strong 
wind. All the trees of Salignacqg 
reached out their branches like de- 
formed arms and threw bunches of 
leaves into the distance. One might 
imagine them electors who were eager- 
ly depositing their votes in invisible 
urns. 

At nine o’clock in the morning Emile 
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took Yan to vote. They lifted the in- 
ert old man into his carriage and drove 
to the mairie. Then two stout fellows 
carried him to the fir-tree box. 

Yan did his duty. He voted for 
Monsieur Brion. Emile remained to 
watch the others. Yan, having dis- 
charged his obligations to the father 
of his future daughter-in-law, went 
peaceably home. He sat in his great 
chair and gazed out at the trees writh- 
ing in the wind. He could see a part 
of the river, just the spot where an 
insane man had drowned himself a 
few months before. 

“Why do I think of this?” said Yan. 

He passed his hands over his eyes 
as if to banish the ugly vision. He 
had eaten nothing since the day before. 
The odor of bread sickened him. Ah, 
if he could havea _ slice of mesture 
toasted before a good fire, then rubbed 
with garlic and salted, and a little fat 
spread on it! That would bring health 
to his stomach, But the new servants 
did not know how to prepare this 
peasants’ bread, and his hands trem- 
bled so much he would soil all his 
new clothes. 

Then he remembered that on the first 
ot November he would have to pay 
four thousand five hundred francs to 
the builder! 

Below the yellow patch of the Lu, 
visible now among the trees, was still 
in sight the spot where the maniac 
had plunged to his death. “Why do I 
think of this all the time?” he repeated, 
closing his eyes. 

His hands trembled more and more. 
He wished to arrange his coat, which 
was badly wrinkled against the chair, 
but he had not the strength. He was 
so cold, too—cold to the crown of his 
head. Gradually he fell asleep. He 
sat motionless, except that his head 
moved a little upon his bony shoulders 
with each respiration. 

The time passed. 

Toward evening a voice with tones 
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as sweet as an old-time tune on the 
violin met his ear. 

“Good evening, Yan!” 

He woke. 

“Good evening, Mademoiselle.” 

Florence showed him a little basket 
of mushrooms that she had gathered 
in the forest. “Are they good, Yan? 
You will know. I don’t know any- 
thing about them,” 

Yan took the basket and examined 
them. Oh, near her, he felt revived! 

“Yes, I think they are good,” he said; 
‘“nevertheless—” 

They had little white spots on them 
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here and there, and Yan hesitated. His 
old eyes had become so weak. 

“Well, if they are good and if you will 
accept them, they are for you, papa. 
You must think of me when you eat 
them.” 

“Oh, thanks!’ he stammered. 

Florence had to leave at once. She 
was full of business. The election had 
turned everybody’s head at home. 

“Good-bye, Yan. I will come and 
tell you if papa is elected!” . 

She was gone, and Yan had a sensa- 
tion as if a very cold night had settled 
down on him. 


(To be concluded.) 





LIFE IN LABRADOR. 


Most authorities, including the “En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” have de 
seribed the Labrador coast as_ the 
most desolate on earth. In fact, some 
one has put it on record as his opinion, 
that when the Creator had finished 
making the world, he dumped down 
the refuse as Labrador. Yet its entire 
sea-board is dotted with an ever-in- 
creasing population. In the north are 
the Eskimo, numbering some 1,600 
souls; in the interior roving tribes of 
Montaignais Indians; and in the south 
are some 4,000 whites and haif-breeds, 
ever growing in numbers and displac- 
ing steadily the aboriginal tribes. These 
latter are derived partly from Scottish 
and Norwegian employes of the great 
Hudson Bay Company, partly from 
French Canadians, and partly from 
Newfoundland and foreign sailors who 
have married and squatted on the 
coast. Many are of English stock, 
their ancestors having come out from 
southern and western England, from 
Poole or Bristol or Jersey, in the em- 
ploy of the great trading firms which 


carried on the Labrador fishery in the 
early part of the century. Bight 
months of the year the country is prac- 
tically cut off from the outside world, 
its inlets and harbors being blocked 
with heavy arctic ice. It is then only 
accessible with dog-sleds and snow- 
raquets along the northern shores of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. So short is 
the summer and so common are frosts 
at night that no cereals can be grown 
in the country at all, no fruit can ripen, 
no kitchen produce even can be culti- 
vated save at the bottom of the great 
bays. There are no railways, or even 
roads in the country; no artificial assis- 
tance to navigation whatever. The 
survey of the country itself is very 
scanty, and that of the coast almost 
non-existent. There is no telegraph 
yet, though the Canadian Government 
is now putting up a line to the entrance 
of the Straits of Belle Isle. There is 
only one cow, in this country as large 
as England, France and Austria put 
together, and the one horse is at a Ca- 
nadian lighthouse in the Straits of 
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Belle Isle. There are no sheep, but 
here and there a goat is kept. Hens 
are usually kept in the parlor under the 
settles, and even then, being fed largely 
on fish débris, both they and their eggs 
are apt to taste “fishy.” Trees only 
grow, even in the valleys and inlets, 
as far north as the 58th parallel. There 
is, at a place called Hebron, a tree 
planted thirty years ago, which is now 
only twenty-six inches high. There is 
neither hotel, prison, workhouse, nor 
licensed liquor-shop; no theatre, club or 
place of public amusement; no facto- 
ries, mines or public works. Even that 
ubiquitous element of communal life, 
the policeman, is conspicuous by his 
absence. True, in summer some 20,000 
fishermen, women and children flock to 
the coast from Newfoundland and Can- 
ada, and the invaluable fisheries of cod 
and salmon are exploited to the full. The 
water seethes with twine, the harbors 
reek with drying fish. Casks of rotting 
cod-liver taint the air at every fishing- 
stage, and on every one of the hun- 
dreds of schooners, while even one 
small seal-oil factory is run in the 
Straits of Belle Isle. The custom-house 
officers then visit us, for we are fully 
taxed though without representation. 
On very rare occasions we borrow a 
policeman. A priest, parson, minister, 
colporteur and doctor now travel the 
coast, and the larger places get a mail 
once a fortnight. Most of our people 
are poor—very poor—and many are 
every spring half, if not wholly, 
starved. A man with enough flour, 
tea and molasses is well off. If he 
has salt pork and beef, dried peas, rice, 
oatmeal, sugar, and enough powder and 
shot to get fresh meat, he is rich. 
Tinned milk, currants and raisins, and 
such-like, are the perquisites of the 
luxurious; while to have cocoa, jam 
or dried fruit, a man must be almost 
indecently wealthy. Potatoes, lettuce 


and cabbages will grow in the inlets; 
but alas! the people are mosily out on 


the seaboard fishing at the very time 
the gardens are capable of cultivation. 
At the Moravian-mission stations they 
attempt to grow potatoes. But the 
brethren are not occupied with fishing, 
and have time to cover up their pota- 
to-beds with night-clothes when they 
retire to their own. Thus we con- 
tent ourselves with turnip-tops, and 
occasionally rhubarb, or mustard and 
cress. Fortunately the country pro- 
vides many wild berries, and when one 
is fortunate enough to be able to afford 
molasses to preserve these, they add 
enormously to our dietary, and act as 
an excellent antidote to scurvy. The 
best among them is the cloudberry or 
bake-apple, the billberry or blueberry, 
the marsh-berry, the squash-berry, and 
the ground Hertz berry or blackberry. 
The most abundant is the small cran- 
berry or partridge-berry. This last 
and the marsh-berry have the wonder- 
ful faculty of ripening all winter under 
the snow. They are thus the first to 
greet us in the spring when the snows 
go, and they form the great attraction 
which brings so many birds, even 
small birds, to breed in such an arctic 
climate. The wild red currant is also 
abundant, and in places the wild rasp- 
berry. As a matter of fact, many of 
our green leaves are edible also; but 
the best of them, the common dande- 
lion, is very scarce. It closely resem- 
bles spinach when cooked. A plant 
called Alexanders resembles celery 
somewhat. Young osier leaves are 
edible also, and so is the common dock- 
leaf; but the people are shy of using 
any of these, chiefly from ignorance of 
which plant is which. There is good 
reason to be cautious in eating wild 
plants, for on one occasion we were 
called to four women, all of whom 
had one morning died after drinking 
tea made from an umbelliferous flower 
resembling hemlock. They experienced 
all the classic symptoms described by 


Socrates. - I have myself eaten num- 
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bers of the abundant fungi, cooking 
them as mushrooms; but beyond know- 
ing they were Boleti of sorts, I am un- 
acquainted with their names. The 
leaves of Ledum latifolium and of 
Bear-berry (Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi) 
are dried and used as Labrador tea by 
those too poor to obtain the real article. 
The “capillair” or tea-berry leaves are 
used in the same way; but personally 
we prefer hot water to these substi- 
tutes. 

Such are, roughly, the surroundings 
of life in Labrador; and it has been 
frequently asked, Why do men con- 
tinue to live in such apparently God- 
forsaken places when “the cities of the 
plain” in Canada are so near and offer 
such abundant scope for labor? The 
answer is not that the people cannot 
leave it. It is always those who are 
best off who are most loyal to it, and 
quite a number who have left and 
earned a more easy living in Canada 
and Montreal have returned to its iso- 
lation and its iron cold. In fact, for 
the settler, and especially for the vis- 
itor, it has many special charms. There 
is a great fascination in constantly 
being thrown on one’s own resources 
and in discovering faculties which we 
are not conscious of possessing, be- 
cause we have no need of their ser- 
vices. The newly-thought-of device 
which has enabled us to accomplish a 
more successful hunt or fishery brings, 
together with its actual gains, a pleas- 
ure and a stimulus which a mere ad- 
ditional purchase does not bring. Any 
fresh addition to our home built by 
one’s own hands and one’s sons gives 
a peculiar sense of satisfaction. A 
new piece of ground successfully re- 
claimed and cultivated, even if it does 
not produce the dainties of Covent Gar- 
den, yields a special return that even 
that market cannot afford. For in- 
stance, here lives an old Englishman 
from Devonshire. There he was mere- 
ly an agricultural laborer at eleven 
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shillings a week, and with no hope of 
bettering himself. Here he chose a 
splendid spot for his house, felled his 
timber, and built it; commenced his 
fishing with a boat he built himself; 
meshed his own nets; reclaimed a 
small garden; built a winter house in 
the woods, secure from the sea breeze 
in the winter; cut himself a “fur path;” 
made most of his own traps, snares 
and deadfalls; saved some money, or 
“furs” which mean money, married and 
had children. His sons followed in his 
footsteps, and built a small settlement, 
both for summer on the coast and for 
winter in the woods. No less than 
seventy-six grandchildren now live 
around him. His former kitchen, the 
room always used on the coast as par- 
lor as well, has had to be doubled and 
now trebled to accommodate his con- 
tinuous stream of visitors. A barrel of 
flour a week is said to disappear in his 
house. The table seldom wants fish 
in summer, trout and sea-birds in the 
spring, and willow grouse and venison 
in plenty all winter. Unlimited for- 
ests round him afford a blazing log-fire 
without any stint of fuel; and, while 
such members of the family as happen 
to be in after the evening meal smoke 
their pipes, seated or lying on the gen- 
erous, strong, home-made settles en- 
joying the blaze, made doubly pleasant 
by the six to ten feet of snow outside, 
there is always some yarn to tell, some 
new problem to solve, some piece of 
work to be done. Indeed, we have 
almost De Quincey’s ideal realized, 
though we use neither alcohol nor lau- 
danum negus. Say it is Christmas 
time. Our house may be twenty miles 
or more from the sea. There are the 
traps to tail and tend. Each “path” 
may be fifty miles or more in extent, 
and may take three or four days to go 
round. The trees that have been cut 
to give a holding for the traps, say 
from eight to ten feet from the ground, 
or the mounds built in the marshes 
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to top the snow level, have to be 
sought, the trap tailed, carefully singed 
with burnt feathers to take off the 
smell of man, bait well tied on, and 
the whole carefully hidden with moss 
and snow. Tilts have also to be looked 
to and prepared for accommodation at 
uight; and the whole round must be 
travelled on home-made raquets of 
well-steamed birchwood and _ tight- 
bound sinew or skin of reindeer. If 
they drove the dogs on the fur paths, 
it would scare the foxes and other 
game. At night there are the skins 
to cure. A gun is always carried on 
these rounds, as often a grouse or other 
game is procured. Occasionally a deer 
is pursued and shot. He must be 
paunched and cut up. That which can 
be carried is added to the already suffi- 
cient load. The rest is “scaffolded”— 
that is, placed in a roughly-made scaf- 
fold in the trees, to keep it from wolves 
and foxes and such-like. Occasionally 
a fox is sighted, or tracked up till sight- 
ed, then he is “tolled;” if from a long 
distance, by a noise made like two fight- 
ing crows, or, if near, by a squeak like 
a mouse in the grass. So clever are 
some men at this, that a fox has actu- 
ally pounced on the back of a hunter 
hidden behind a rocky bank. Perhaps 
a lynx or bear will be tracked, and the 
latter dug out and shot. These, of 
course, hibernate. A friend who had 
a young live black bear as a pet buried 
it in November in a barrel under the 
snow. Twice he dug it up in winter, 
but it showed no signs of wishing to 
move, so he permitted it to sleep on till 
May. White bears not unfrequently 
come down with the arctic floe-ice, and 
may be tracked down and shot, though 
they travel very fast over the snow in 
spring when the snow is hard. One 
which had buried itself in the snow 
on a cliff-face, foiled its pursuers by 
continuing to burrow faster than they 
could dig him out. White bears are 


more often taken in spring and sum- 


mer. I have known several captured 
with leaden jiggers and fishing-lines 
from a boat, the men keeping the boat 
rowing steadily away faster than the 
bear could swim, and finally despatch- 
ing him with their oars. This sum- 
mer five men with four boat-hooks and 
an axe killed three polar bears. They 
put their one and only charge of shot 
in the first, and one man got a bite in 
the thigh while killing the last. 

Besides furring, there are fish nets 
to be repaired after dark, and new ones 
netted for next summer, while some of 
the family may still be on the “out- 
side,” where the ice is not yet all 
“standing,” i.e., fixed to the land. Or 
they may be far out on the edge itself, 
fishing with nets for seals. These are 
not the fur-bearing variety; but they 
furnish us with clothing and soft wa- 
ter-tight boots, which the women most 
cleverly make for us. They sew the 
seams with the tendons from the rein- 
deer’s back, which thus swell in the 
water, and keep the boots absolutely 
tight. These skins are also used for 
trousers, coats, tent-covers, sleeping- 
bags, and the Eskimo use them for 
their kajaks, and oomiaks or women- 
boats. We, however, prefer light 
wooden boats. 

Seals that are meshed in nets an- 
chored below the water naturally 
drown; but seals taken in our frame- 
nets, the twine doors of which are 
hauled up by a capstan on shore when 
the seals are seen to enter, have to be 
clubbed or shot. Then many seals are 
taken by the process known as “swatch- 
ing.” We travel out on the running 
ice—i.e., the floe-ice—generally drag- 
ging a light boat. On finding a clear 
piece of water, called a “pond,” we 
build a shelter of ice, called a “gaze.” 
Here one sits and waits till a seal puts 
up his head, either to blow, or in an- 
swer to the judicious “hough,” “hough” 
or tolling-call of the hunter. A bullet 
crashes ‘through his brain, and before 




















he can sink he is harpooned or a leaden 


jigger is thrown into him. But seals 
will not often sink after November has 
come in until the dams have pupped in 
March, and the herds are going north 
again in May and June. This is due 
to the thick coat of fat with which a 
kindly Providence has endowed them 
against the rigorous cold. The ex- 
cellent meat the seals afford must not 
be forgotten, nor the valuable oil that 
we derive from their fat. Those men also 
who remain on the outside sealing get 
good chances at the ducks. For ducks, 
geese, guillemots, razor-bills and count- 
less gulls go south every fall to winter. 
Oddly enough they always “trim” the 
shore—that is, pass close over the head- 
lands. This is more especially the 
ease in foggy weather, when they fly 
very close together, so much so that I 
have known thirty fat ducks fall at a 
single discharge. These are scalded 
and plucked. The feathers fetch us 
about a shilling a pound, and the bod- 
ies are just frozen down (or possibly 
salted), and will thus keep quite fresh 
till the following July. It is not un- 
common to have a good barrel of froz- 
en ducks to take up to the winter house 
in the woods. In the north last year 
some settlers secured many barrels of 
white grouse in an almost similar way. 
They were wintering near Cape Chid- 
ley, and every September these grouse 
fly south to Labrador in large numbers. 
They arrive thoroughly exhausted, and 
occasionally fall into the sea. As this 
year, numbers sometimes alight on a 
vessel coming out of Hudson Bay 
Straits, and are easily captured. Veni- 
son is, however, the great meat-re- 
source, frozen in winter, dried in sum- 
mer, though it is not appetizing in the 
latter condition. The tongues, how- 


ever, are excellent, and a few dozen 
of these afford welcome change of diet. 
The reindeer, or caribou rather, is still 
very plentiful all over Labrador, and 
is fairly easy to shoot—too easy very 
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often. Only last year a settler about 
half-way up the coast shot 155 in a 
week. The skins and tongues he of 
course made use of; but though the 
rest was frozen and so preserved, it 
had largely to be used for dog food. 
If there is any time to spare it can be 
well used in repairing guns, running 
bullets and chopping firewood; while 
some will employ the greater part of 
the whole winter sawing boards for 
boats, houses or stages, and three men 
together have more than once completed 
a fair-sized schooner in that time. A 
sawpit is erected in some good centre 
for trees, and the double-handed rip- 
saw is worked by one man above and 
one below. The greatest pleasure in 
winter, however, is generally conceded 
to be the dog-driving. Every family 
possesses from three to a dozen dogs, 
or even more if possible. The best 
dogs are those which most nearly ap- 
proach the gray wolf. The real Lab- 
rador dog is very like a wolf—pointed 
ears,sharp nose, long straight gray hair 
and tailalways curled over in a complete 
circle on the back. A large dog will 
stand two feet six to the shoulder, and 
measure six feet from the end of his 
tail to the nose. He is an extraordi- 
narily interesting animal, and tales of 
his sagacity, endurance and devotion 
would filla volume. Yet he is so near 
a wolf that I have known the sluts 
crossed by wolves, and even pegged 
out by settlers to attract wolves to 
their doom. Moreover, I have known 
u pack of dogs more than once attack 
and kill a child. The wolves them- 
selves have measured as much as eight 
feet long to the end of the tail. A pack 
of wolves will mix with a pack of dogs 
and it will be hard to tell the differ- 
ence. But as the dogs always fight 
any strange dog, and kill any strange 
animal, from a mouse to a horse or 
cow, there is usually a fight before 
much mixing has taken place. Briefly, 
here I may: say that a good team of 
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dogs will carry a couple of men and 
their baggage, when it is good going, 
fifty miles in the day with perfect ease, 
and we have had eighty miles out of a 
team on more than one occasion. They 
will travel up toeight miles an hour with 
comfort. Yet, of course, in bad going 
it may take all day to do eight miles, 
and there are days when no one can 
move at all. The dogs will eat any- 
thing—one another included. That is 
the worst trouble with them, that even 
after a hard day’s run they will fight 
all night, and you may find your best 
dog laid up when you come to start 
next morning. Only one dog, however, 
as a rule, is laid up at a time, for the 
whole team always attacks the first 
dog down. The food we provide for 
them is usually seal meat, which may 
have been buried all summer, porpoise, 
whale, caplin, sculpins, etc. They can 
exist on corn-meal and cod-liver oil if 
nothing better is obtainable; cereals 
are not their food, however, and I have 
seen my own dogs vastly prefer to dis- 
pose of the indiscreet cat that had ven- 
tured out of the house I was visiting. 
An Eskimo dog treats a cat like a pill. 

Any more exhilarating sensation than 
a real fast “randy” with dogs over 
the hard snow on a bright day in 
March it is impossible to imagine. Our 
home-made sleighs or komatiks are 
shod with whalebone, and are all 
lashed with thongs. The traces for our 
dogs we cut from walrus-hide. I may 
safely say every one goes visiting in 
winter. One of the greatest attrac- 
tions of our life is the absolute free- 
dom of it. You may settle where you 
like, and do what you like. You may 
work when you like and take what 
holiday you like. There are no land- 
owners; no walls or railings; no notice- 
boards for trespassers. There are no 


hotels in Labrador, and no hotel-bills. 
Every house offers a shelter to every 
visitor. 
the world can this be said? 


Of what other country in 
It may 
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be only a shelter and a bed on the 
floor with no blankets, but still a shel- 
ter and a blazing fire. Whatever food 
the owner possesses he shares with the 
visitor; Many and many a time have 
I known a family itself reduced to dry 
flour, and short of that. Yet they have 
received the visitor, and freely given 
him of their poverty. It is proverbial 
that a poor man should not build his 
winter house on the “komatik track.” 
If anywhere in the world a commu- 
nity of goods on a workable basis ex- 
ists, I believe it to be in Labrador. [f 
one Eskimo kills a seal he shares it 
with all hands, and goes hungry him- 
self to-morrow. There is plenty of 
scope for that noblest of all pleasures 
and privileges, true charity, in Labra- 
dor, and most nobly it is exercised. 
There is no fear that your gift will be 
stealthily hurried to the nearest pawn- 
shop and sold to purchase liquor. There 
is no danger that the motive will be 
ruined by seeing the deed recorded at 
the head of a subscription-list, or that 
any social honor will repay the deed of 
kindness. If it really is more blessed to 
give than to receive, then much of that 
blessing is obtainable, and is, more- 
over, enjoyed in Labrador. The people 
take a holiday, not limited to the stereo- 
typed fortnight, but as and when they 
like, and this delightful custom of wel- 
coming the arriving and speeding the 
parting guest makes winter, with all 
its “forty below zero,” the best-loved 
portion of the year. As for our cloth- 
ing it is purely utilitarian, ard there- 
fore both serviceable and comfortable. 
In that respect our women are centu- 
ries ahead of the old country, and 
adopted rational costume long before 
any Lady Habertons were invented. 
But now spring has arrived. The 
sea is breaking its iron bonds. The 
salmon will soon be entering the rivers 
and we must hasten to carry our beds 
and bedding, stoves and furniture, nets 
and guns, dogs and goats, women and 
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children, and other belongings to the sal- 
mon posts on the big rivers, or to the 
entrances of the bays. Some men will 
now again be netting seals, as far as 
the exceedingly numerous and trouble- 
some sharks will allow. For these 
pests will eat every seal out of a net, 
or at least half of every seal, and oc- 
casionally will get caught themselves, 
sadly tearing and rending the nets in 
the process. Their enormous carcass¢s, 
except for the liver for oil, and some 
of the meat for dogs, are practically 
useless. They are the most lethargic 
of beasts. I have seen them gaffed 
with boat-hocks as they basked in the 
sun, and hauled out on the ice with ap- 
parently no resistance. Last summer 
a friend espied the nose of a large one 
out of water in a northern inlet. Get- 
ting into his little flat, he lashed a 
stout harpoon-point to his painter, and 
sculling quietly out he drove the barbed 
point well into the snout. The shark 
merely turned over and tried to go 
straight down, with the result that to 
save the shallop being pulled bow un- 
der, my friend had to, throw himself 
into the stern and lean as far out as 
possible. In this plight the shark slow- 
ly towed him down the middle of the 
deep, and he would probably have been 
ignominiously drowned had not a fish- 
ing-boat with four men heard his cries 
and come off to his rescue. He could 
not swim, and not one of a hundred of 
our fishermen can either. The tem- 
perature of our water is not conducive 
to bathing, though I have known a 
man dive to get a seal he had shot. 
Now that the salmon-nets are in the 
water, there is little time for holiday. 
Every few hours they must be tended, 
and every hour they must be watched 
to see that floating ice-pans do not get 
into them and carry them away. A 
single pan will do much damage, and 
one iceberg may ruin a season’s fish- 
ing; but when the salmon are plenti- 
ful and ice keeps clear, it is a sight 


that makes the heart leap to see those 
glowing silver beauties coming in over 
the boat’s counter. They do not run to 
any inordinate size—thirty pounds 
would be a big fish; but they are splen- 
did eating, and a good catch means all 
the flour, pork and molasses we shall 
need for the next year. They are 
packed in barrels, split and salted, and 
fetch us about six dollars a quintal or 
lhundredweight. With the usual gen- 
erosity salmon is never sold singly and 
the stranger is always welcome to all 
he wants to eat. I have seen eighty to 
one hundred of thesesalmon taken in one 
net in one morning. At this season, if 
nothing else is doing, we may despatch 
the wife and children to try netting 
trout in therivers. For even salt trout 
in barrels will tell up when we settle up 


for the season in October. These fish 
average about four pounds, though 
they of course run larger. Unlimited 


“trouting” and fly-fishing may be en- 
joyed at this time, but it is looked on 
as sport for boys, as it is in winter 
that the boys are sent to catch trout 
through holes in the ice, or rock cod- 
ling, or to set snares for the numerous 
rabbits. But for my part, I never tire 
of “trouting.” The fish will rise some- 
times as quickly as you can throw your 
one fly, and I have killed a hundred- 
weight and a half after six o'clock in 
the evening, the fish averaging over 
one pound apiece. And now before the 
salmon have quite done running, the 
caplin and cod arrive, and just before 
them the hosts of Newfoundlanders 
and our friends from Nova Scotia. 
Huge seines are shot round solid 
masses of “fish’—i.e.. cod—immense 
“traps” or submerged rooms of netting 
are fastened off every headland and 
likely spot. Boats loaded to the gun- 
wale come staggering to the stages, 
where splitting, washing, salting and 
drying are carried on. These boats 
first illustrated to me the accident to 
St. Peter’s boat, for I have known more 
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than one actually sunk by overloading 
them from the trap-nets. To avoid this 
risk, the rule is to carry large netting- 
bags and enclose all that cannot be 
taken in at once. These bags of finny 
prisoners are then fixed to a kedge an- 
chor, and are left till the boat returns 
or help arrives. The arrival of the 
caplin is always an event of great im- 
portance. Little larger than a sardine, 
it comes in countless millions and hurls 
itself on the beach to spawn. Every 
land animal, including man, seems to 
wait its arrival. Every fish that can 
endure the temperature of our water 
seems to follow and devour it. ‘The 
codfish become mere bags of caplin. 
Seabirds hover over their shoals in 
thousands, and glut themselves to their 
hearts’ content. Millions are washed 
up by the sea and left to perish. And 
yet the spawn at low tide is some- 
times knee-deep, and they alone of all 
our visitors seem not to diminish in 
numbers. Dried and salted they form 
an excellent winter food, and dried and 
not salted dogs feed on them in winter, 
and men chew them like tobacco. 

Now follows the great cod-fishing. 
The great bulk is caught following the 
caplin, and they are as the 
“caplin school.” These are taken in 
nets; but later on hook and line must 
be alone relied on, and in this way the 
fishing holds on till October. After that 
the cod retire into deeper water, and 
may still be taken in thirty or forty 
fathoms. Cod will not live below 32° 
Fahr., and will not feed below 34° 
Fahr., so it is said. The temperature 
of the current on our shores averages 
from 43° to 45° Fahr. on the surface to 
28° Fahr. at the bottom in 100 fathoms 
of water during the summer time. 

At the close of this fishing only those 
who have larger boats can really follow 
up the fish. For often the men find 


known 


it necessary to go ten miles off from the 
shore, and with our sudden storms and 
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bitter cold in the Atlantic this becomes 
impossible unless we have built a stout 
“jack” or “bully” boat in the winter, 
and have had canvas, nails and tar to 
finish it off. 

“Settling-day” is the day of the year 
with the settlers. All our produce is 
usually sold to Newfoundland mer- 
chants, and when they leave for the 
winter in September or October we 
“square up,” taking our balance in 
flour, pork, molasses and suchlike. Alas! 
most of our people live on that vile 
system known as “the truck.” It means 
they barter to-morrow’s catch for to- 
day’s food. They take salt on credit 
in June as soon as the Southerners ar- 
rive, and generally, alas! also food, 
nets and all their outfit as well. In 
return they send in all their catch, and 
after that settle up the differences. As 
they thus have no say in the making of 
the charges, and as almost all of the 
settlers are extremely illiterate, how- 
ever clever they may be at hunting, 
this is a disastrous method for thei. 
It is necessary that those who have 
cone well should, as far as possible, pay 
for those who have done badly, and 
thus prices are apt to range according- 
ly. 

Thus thrift and honesty are 
viously at a discount, and the sin of 
Ananias is exceedingly remunerative, 
Many a man who 


ob- 


if only successful. 
has done well will increase the balance 
due to him by turning in, as his own, 
fish belonging to a neighbor, whose 
debt will never be discharged anyhow, 
and is thus only increased nominally 
by this While all are 
tempted to alienate part of their catch 
from their “suppliers,” and sell it or 
barter it to some other merchant, there 
are always some such who have a ves- 


proceeding. 


sel for market only partly loaded, or 
who are anxious to quickly send off his 
“charter,” and probably in that way 
obtain a better price per quintal by ar- 











riving earlier, when naturally the de- 
mand is greater. This system is our 
greatest curse. It hurts both supplier 
and “planter,” and only when a cash 
medium is obtained, and the system of 
unlimited credit quashed, will real hap- 
piness be anyway universally possible. 
A few small co-operative stores with 
strictly cash dealings have lately been 
Started as a small effort to counteract 
the truck, and inaugurate a new era. 
It remains to be seen whether they will 
succeed in solving the difficulty. They 
have done much good already in their 
immediate vicinities. After all, with 
all our troubles and uncertainties, the 
life in Labrador is on the whole a suc- 
cess, while that of an “independent” 
household is really delightful. Great 
efforts are now being made to preserve 
and extend the capacity for reading 
and writing. Small schools are kept, 
though often only open a few weeks 
at a time, as the teachers have to trav- 
ei from place to place. But it is won- 
derful how many take an interest in 
reading nowadays, and hew greatly 
they value the literature which we on 
this side have laid aside and conse- 
crated to a wastepaper basket. To 
these days of a yellow press and liberal 
shoals of extra-specials and ephemeral 
literature of all kinds, it is not an un- 
niixed blessing to be a little distant 
from the fountain-head. The arrival 
of our post marks ever a red-letter day, 
and our trusty, stalwart, unselfish cou- 
riers are the friends of every one. I 
have seen a whole settlement turn out 
to escort in the mail-man, staggering 
along on his raquets with “sixty 
weight” of mail matter. Moreover, 
some will certainly agree that we may 
live longer because the “rat-rat” of the 
telegraph-man never shocks our ner- 
vous systems, or the buzzing of the 
telephone drags us from our meals, or 
five deliveries a day leave usa _perpet- 
ual prey to unfinished correspondence. 
Moreover, are not our daily avocations 
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considered in Europe recreations, so 
choice that unlimited money is spent 


to procure them. And then they are 
only in the reach of the few. While 
sport is sport, and more than sport, 
when so much more than a mere 
“count” always depends on the size of 
our bag. In addition, our skill is worth 
so much more than the mere gratifica- 
tion derived from the approbation of 
others. For visitors to the coast there 
are many additional attractions, which 
one cannot consider exactly as apper- 
taining to the settler’s life. There is 
the romance of cruising along inlets 
and visiting places where possibly no 
human foot ever trod. For the artist, 
there are the exquisite and fantastic 
icebergs, whose unique beauties are so 
often heightened by the splendid sun- 
rises, magnificent sunsets, or by the 
color-plays of the by no means rare au- 
rora borealis. For the antiquary there 
are the remains of a recent and almost 
present-day stone age—stone kettles, 
saucepans, knives, arrows, etc., are 
to be found in abundance. For the 
geologists there are problems of ice- 
movements of uncharted strata. [Tor 
the sightseer cliffs which rival Norway 
at its best, and at Cape Mugford cer- 
tainly quite eclipse the glories of a 
Geiranger fjord. For the botanist and 
zoologist there is almost a virgin soil. 
For the prospector a huge continent, 
which has not yet yielded the secrets 
it undoubtedly possesses. Labrador 
has a waterfall unequalled in the 
world for height and volume combined. 
The ethnologist has by no means yet 
either tabulated its aborigines or re- 
corded its folklore. It may be a bar- 
ren, bleak and benighted country, but 
it has many charms for those who 
know it, and all I have met who have 
ever visited it, have expressed a keen 
desire to do so again. 

A small hospital, open all the year 
round, has for some years been in oper- 
ation on our coast under the auspices 
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of the Royal National Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen. Thus the painful un- 
certainty of having any opportunity of 
obtaining aid for ourselves or loved 
ones in case of extremity has been re- 
moved, and the coast is never left now 
without any possibility of our sick 
obtaining skilled assistance. If at last 
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death overtakes us and we are forgot- 
ten, it is no harder a lot than most of 
us could hope for if we lived in a more 
civilized country; and we expect to 
sleep quite as peacefully under the 
shadow of our eternal hills as beneath 
the blatant headstones of a 6-per cent. 
necropolis. 
W. T. Grenfell. 





A RELIGION 


From India there comes every year 
a thin, pale-blue book called the “Re- 
port of the Thagi and Dakaiti Depart- 
ment,” which is duly received, dock- 
eted and forgotten; it contains, how- 
ever, one truth worth remembering, 
namely, that Thagi (or Thuggee), the 
only religion that preaches murder, is 
not yet extinct. It appears, in fact, 
of late years, to have been actually on 
the increase. In the Punjab we find 
two cases of murders by Thugs as late 
as 1896; while in Rajputana, Central 
India and Hyderabad the increase in 
the last three or four years is start- 
ling. 

In 1895 there were only three persons 
concerned in Thuggee poisoning; in 
1896 there were ten, of whom two were 
convicted; while in 1897 there were no 
less than twenty-five Thugs concerned, 
though there was only one conviction. 
In 1898 there was a slight falling-off. 
Eight per- 
sons were poisoned, of whom one died. 


Five cases were reported. 
Nine persons were concerned in these 


*1, “Ramaseeana, or a Vocabulary of the Pe- 
culiar Language used by the Thugs.’’ (By w. 
H. Sleeman.) Two vols. Calcutta: Bengal Mili- 
tary Orphan Press, 1836. 

2. ‘‘The Thugs or Phansigars of India.’’ Com- 
piled from original documents published by Cap- 
tain W. H. Sleeman. Two vols. Philadelphia: 
Carey and Hart, 1839. 
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eases, of whom seven were caught, but 
none were convicted. The report for 
1899 is not yet available. 

These wretches are but a miserable 
remnant of an ancient and powerful 
religion; yet they inherit an undoubted 
sense of continuity trom it; and it is, 
after all, only some seventy years since 
two young English officials agreed that 
the day of retribution was come for the 
followers of the great goddess Kali. 
There were, at that time, at least ten 
thousand Thugs, wandering unmolested 
over the surface of India, who earned 
a livelihood by murdering their fellow- 
men; they lived in this way partly be- 
cause it was their religion, and partly 
because they preferred murdering to 
either working or begging. It may 
seem to us inconceivable that the peo- 
ple themselves should have tolerated 
such a state of things, but we never 
hear of a village rising to hunt down 
the murderer; the innocent villagers 
died of strangling then, as they now 
die of cholera or the plague, in a silent, 


8. “Report on the Depredations committed by 
the Thug Gangs of Upper and Central India.’’ 
by Major Sleeman. Calcutta: Bengal Military 
Orphan Press, 1840. 

4. ‘‘Reports on the Working of the Thagi and 
Dakaiti Department of the Indian Government.’’ 
1860-1898. 
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hopeless belief that it is wrong to 
struggle against the visitation of the 
gods. Thus the murderers were never 
traced or heard of. As each Thug 
killed, on an average, three men per 
annum, we get the unexampled fact of 
some thirty thousand people, mostly 
under British rule or protection, van- 
ishing into the earth every year with- 
out any enquiry whatsoever being 
made, or any notice taken of their dis- 
appearance. Such figures seem in- 
credible, and yet we are told by offi- 
cials of the time that they are probably 
under the mark. 

In the midst of this reign of terror 
and utter lawlessness, a savior sud- 
denly appeared in the person of Captain 
(afterwards Sir William) Sleeman, who 
was then a comparatively junior official 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, and held a civil appointment in 
the Sagar district. He was already 
well spoken of for his energy and acute- 
ness; but such a reputation was not 
entirely in his favor, for the Directors 
ot the East India Company showed no 
desire that their officers should 
be either energetic or acute in bringing 
to light the plague-spots for whose cure 
they were responsible. They were a 
commercial, rather than a governing, 
corporation, and dreaded the expense 
of putting down so powerful an organi- 
zation as Thuggee; besides which, they 
had for so many years represented 
India to the British public as a para- 
dise of law and order under their be- 
nevolent government, that the idea of 
armed bands of fifty or a hundred pro- 
fessional murderers going about the 
country unchallenged was not even to 
be whispered in their presence. Know- 
ing that the breath of truth may blow 
a chartered company to atoms, they 
had refused to recognize the existence 
of the evil; and so bold had the Thugs 
at last become that in some parts of 
India they fearlessly left the bodies of 
their victims lying unburied on the 
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high road. To apprehend a gang of 
stranglers was a grave mistake for a 
young official, and was met by a 
prompt reprimand. The case of Prin- 
gle is perhaps the best known. This 
energetic officer had arrested a band 
of Thugs who had murdered two men 
in the district of Chupra. The evidence 
against them, both direct and circum- 
stantial, was overwhelming, while their 
defence was a mere denial which 
they could not sustain by any lucid 
account of their daily employment, or 
of the plunder in their possession; but 
the judgment given will remain a 
monument of company government for 
all time. The prisoners were released; 
the witnesses were punished for per- 
jury and the policefor oppression; while 
Mr. Pringle who had reported the case 
was severely reprimanded for his ac- 
tion. 

Such wilful blindness, however, could 
not possibly last forever. In 1823 the 
first glaring fact was brought to light 
by Mr. Molony, an Irishman, at that 
time agent to the Governor-general, 
who succeeded in capturing a roving 
band of 115 Thugs. In 1826 another 
considerable gang was apprehended; 
and in 1830 young Sleeman, working 
energetically in conjunction with a 
fellow official, Mr. F. C. Smith, began 
to supply his chiefs with facts they 
could no longer overlook. The result 
was that Lord William Bentinck, who 
was then at the head of affairs, created 
a new post called “The General Super- 
intendent of Operations against Thug: 
gee,” which title he conferred on Slee- 
man, refusing, however, to relieve him 
of any of his ordinary civil duties or 
to make any increase in his pay. Such 
was our early government in India. 

It is from this time (1830) onwards 
that we begin to learn the extraordi- 
nary facts about Thuggee which have 
since surprised the world. At first 
Sleeman and his friend Smith stovud 
practically alone. 
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“In 1830,” he says, “Mr. George 
Swinton, who was then Chief Secre- 
tary to the Supreme Government of 
India, and our best support in the 
cause which Mr. F. C. Smith and I 
had undertaken, wrote to him (Smith) 
to say that he feared success must be 
considered as altogether unattainable; 
for he had been given to understand 
by those who appeared well informed 
upon the subject that the evil had tak- 
en deep root in all parts of India, and 
extended itself to almost every village 
community. There were certainly at 
that time very few districts in India 
without their resident gangs of Thugs 
... while there was not one district 
free from their depredations.” 


In view of these contemporary opin- 
the estimate of ten thousand 
Thugs does not seem at all too high; and 
subsequent disclosures showed that 
their beyls, or chosen murdering and 
burying grounds, were thickly dotted 
along every highroad in the country. 
In one well-known place near Luck- 
now there were no less than fifteen 
beyls on a stretch of road twenty-five 
miles long, at each of which parties of 
from one to 


ions, 


travellers, numbering 
twenty people, had been strangled and 
buried. 

It was to unravel this secret network 
and lay hands on the assassins that 
Sleeman now set himself during his 
spare moments. He found few weapons 
to his hand and no allies. The Govern- 
ment was apathetic; the people, partly 
from fear and partly from superstition, 
against the 
the 
Thug system that they were practically 
never caught Yet in the 


next five years Sleeman had broken the 


refused to give evidence 


murderers; and so perfect was 


red-handed. 


back of his self-imposed task; he had 
arrested over two thousand murderers, 
and had 
them so successfully that only twenty- 


proved his charges against 


one were acquitted; while all who read 
the 
temporary writer that “there was no 


evidence will agree with a con- 


crime on which a man could decide 
with so safe a conscience. The fact 
was that he had, half accidentally, laid 
his hand on the weak spot of their sys- 
tem, namely, the growing unbelief and 
irreligion which was so loudly bewailed 
by the older Thugs; they no longer 
dreaded the wrath of the goddess Kali 
nor obeyed her wise rules; they be- 
lieved neither in her nor in each other, 
and were ready to betray their leaders 
shamelessly. 

At the very beginning of his career 
Sleeman had the good fortune to cap- 
ture the great Thug leader, Feringeea, 
who was betrayed to him for a reward 
of five hundred rupees. He gives the 
following account of his dealings with 
this extraordinary criminal:— 


He told me that if his life were 
spared he could secure the arrest of 
several large gangs. ... Seeing me 
disposed to doubt his authority upon a 
point of so much importance, he re- 
quested me to put him to the proof— 
to take him through the village of Se- 
lohda . . . and he would show me his 
ability and inclination to give me cor- 
rect information. I did so, and my 
tents were pitched where tents usually 
are, in a small mango grove.... 
When I got up in the morning he point- 
ed out three places in which he and 
his gang had deposited, at different in- 
tervals, the bodies of three parties of 
travellers. A Pundit and six attendants, 
murdered in 1818, lay among the ropes 
of my sleeping tent; a Havildar and 
four Sipahaes, murdered in 1824, lay 
under my horses; and four carriers of 
Ganges water, and a woman murdered 
soon after the Pundit. lay within my 
sleeping tent. The sward had grown 
over the whole, and not the slightest 
sign of its ever having been broken 

ras to be seen. The thing seemed to 
me incredible; but... he declared 
himself prepared to stake his life on 
the accuracy of his information. My 
wife was still sleeping over the grave 
of the water-carriers, unconscious of 
what was doing or to be done. [ as- 
sembled the people of the surrounding 

















villages and the Thanadar and his po- 
lice, and put the people to work over 
the grave of the Havildar. They dug 
down five feet without perceiv- 
ing the slightest signs of the bodies 
or of a grave,... but there was a 
calm and quiet confidence about him 
(Feringeea) that made me insist on 
their going on; and at last we came 
upon the bodies of the whole five laid 
out precisely as he had described. 
Sleeman afterwards tells us how the 
other two graves were also found to 
be genuine, and how Feringeea offered 
to point out others in the neighboring 
groves; but “I was sick of the horrid 
work; so they dug up no more. His 
wife, who had slept over the dead wa- 
ter-carriers, often afterwards declared 
that never had a night of such 
horrid dreams, which seemed to prove 
that, while asleep, “her soul had be- 
come conscious of the dreadful crimes 
that had been perpetrated.” It is easy 
to imagine the feelings of man and 
wife who have slept over no less than 
seventeen travellers; but 
Feringeea was now proved to be trust- 
worthy, and with his help the work 
soon increased to such an extent that, 
in 1835, Sleeman was finally relieved 
of his routine civil duties, and was 
enabled to devote his whole energies 
tc crushing out Thuggee. 

What he was attacking was 
merely an organized gang of man-kill- 
ers; it was a religion, a profession, a 
hereditary custom. The Thug was 
simply a practical, God-fearing man; 
he would set out on his business with 


she 


murdered 


not 


the quiet earnestness of one who is 
merely doing his duty and bringing up 
his son to a good professional connec- 
tion; he would brutally murder twenty 
to thirty not only with an 
easy conscience, the calm 
self-approval of a successful practi- 
tioner; and if, after years of business- 
like activity he fell into the meddling 
grasp of British law, he would go to 
his death with the cheerful smile of a 


victims, 
but with 
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religious man who had lived well 
and entertained no doubts of being 
munificently rewarded hereafter. Nor 
was he at all grasping in his dealings. 
The celebrated Thug Shumsherah de- 
posed that “eight annas (a shilling) is 
a very good remuneration for murder- 
ipgaman. We often strangle a victim 
who is suspected of having two pice 
(three farthings).”” Their motto was 
evidently small profits and quick re- 
turns. 

There is more to be said about Thug- 
gee as a religion—for a very genuine 
religion it was. Sleeman says that 
“no one of them doubts the 
origin of Thuggee; they consider the 
persons murdered precisely in the light 
of victims offered up to their goddess.” 
This lady, Kali (or Deve or Bhowanee, 
as she was indifferently called), the 
patroness of Thuggee, was originally 
the goddess of small-pox. She had 
not only instituted the religion, but 
even undertaken to hide the bodies 
of the slain, on condition that no man 
looked at her while she was doing so. 
For a long time this condition was 
kept; but one day a neophyte glanced 
over his shoulder and saw the goddess, 
entirely destitute of clothing, in the act 
of swallowing a corpse. Being natu- 
rally overcome with modesty, and in- 
censed at such a breach of faith, Kali 
refused any longer actively to assist 
the Thugs. She still continued to watch 
over them and direct them by means of 
omens; but the always 
regretted by the Thugs, the more so 
perhaps because the features of the 
yoddess, so hideous that no one durst 
raze upon them, appeared to render her 
modesty superfluous. 

Be this as it may, there are certain 
rules of hers that no Thug will break. 
For instance, before starting on an ex- 


divine 


change was 


pedition there must be a meeting of 
all the Thugs to consecrate the sacred 
pick-axe (originally one of Kali’s teeth), 


to evoke her aid, and to eat the sacred 
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goor (coarse sugar). If a Thug swears 
by the sacred pick-axe he will keep his 
oath, even though he were a man to 
perjure himself on the Koran. When 
two Thugs, named Sahib and Nasir, 
were questioned by Captain Sleeman 
ov this point, they said:— 


“If any man swears to a falsehood 
upon a pick-axe properly consecrated, 
we will consent to be hung if he sur- 
vives the time appointed. Appoint one, 
two or three days when he swears, 
and we pledge ourselves that he does 
not live a moment beyond the time. 
He will die a horrid death; his head 
will turn round, his face towards the 
back, and he will writhe in tortures 
till he dies.” 

“And all this you have seen?” 

“Yes, we have all seen it.” 


From the rest of their evidence, there 
is no doubt that these men believed 
what they said. One is puzzled to 
know whether they had seen a man 
in some kind of fit, or whether some 
poor deluded creature had actually 
hypnotized himself into the death that 
he feared. 

The system of Thuggee was found 
in India, by an adventurous European 
traveller, so early as the seventeenth 
century; but its previous history is 
unknown. Some believe that it dates 
back to the days of Alexander or even 
Xerxes; but more probably it origi- 
nated with the wild camp-followers 
and plunderers who followed the Mo- 
hammedan armies of conquest. What- 
ever the true source may be, it is be- 
yond all doubt the work of a man of 
genius; no ordinary brain could have 
fenced and regulated it by so elaborate 
a code of rules—rules which the Thugs 
deem to be of divine origin, but in each 
of which we can trace a shrewd, prac- 
tical purpose. 

Their organization was perfect in 
every detail; each gang was under the 
command of a jemadar, whose orders 
they seem to have obeyed with a won- 
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derful sense of discipline. Their mode 
of procedure was as follows. They 
would divide their band into several 
contingents, which moved along the 
reed at a short distance from one an- 
other, with scouts thrown out 
in front and behind to secure them; 
they thus presented the appearance of 
small parties of travellers, each of 
which kept up the pretence of being 
entirely unknown to the others. On 
meeting a suitable quarry the jemadar 
would decide if he was worth attack- 
ing. If this seemed to be the case, 
he would send forward a skilled spe- 
cialist to choose the place of attack; 
meanwhile he would give orders to the 
inveigler—also a specialist in his line— 
who would accost the victim in the 
most friendly manner, either asking a 
favor or doing some small civility in 
order to ingratiate himself. So skilful 
were these inveiglers that they seldom 
failed to find out the destination of 
the unfortunate traveller, with all 
other necessary details: and then 
the gang would follow him pa- 
tiently, sometimes for days or 
even weeks, often jourreying with 
him on the most friendly terms, until 
their opportunity occurred. If, how- 
ever, aS occasionally happened, the in- 
veigler were not successful, and saw 
he had aroused suspicion, he would 
communicate in the secret Thug lan- 
guage with his friends, and presently 
two or three more of the band would 
approach with a fresh inveigler. On 
seeing these the first accomplice would 
at once feign uneasiness, make some 
excuse and decamp hastily; while the 
second inveigler, dressed perhaps as a 
sepoy, or in some other clever disguise, 
would come up and, after enquiring 
about the appearance of the man who 
had just left them, would declare that 
he had long known him for a Dad char- 
acter, and heartily congratulate the 
traveller on his escape. The victim 
having thus been thrown off his guard, 

















things usually went without a hitch. 
On reaching the chosen spot the word 
of command was given, and each man 
went to his post; then, at a secret sig- 
nal one of the band who had completed 
his course of education under a gooroo, 
or professor of strangling, would slip 
thefatal noose round the victim’s throat, 
while an accomplice held his hands and 
kicked him as brutally as possible to 
put a stop to his struggles. As soon 
as he fell to the ground, another ac- 
complice would pull his legs, and death 
of course was a matter of a very few 
moments. If any of the victims escaped 
they were met by an outer cordon of 
Thugs who cut them down with swords 
or shot them; if they made a noise, 
the Thugs would drown it by loud 
shouts, as if they were driving horses 
or singing or playing some game. 

So well-conceived a system, backed 
by a comprehensive secret language, 
and by all the force of religion, made 
murder the safest of sports; but there 
were, in addition to these precautions, 
a good many wise rules handed down 
from father to son for generations. 
The principal one—founded presumably 
on the theory that dead men tell no 
tales—was never to rob without mur- 
dering. Another shrewd maxim was 
never to let any one of a party escape. 
“Kill one, kill all,” was the rule, even 
to a traveller’s dog, lest some faithful 
beast should scent out its master’s 
grave. Above all things, there were to 
be at least two men to every victim; 
though we are told that-if a man, ina 
ease of emergency, was so skilled as to 
pull a traveller from his horse and 
strangle him single-handed, his family 
was honored for several generations. 
For further safety there were strict 
regulations as to the disposal of bodies; 
and it was a golden rule never to mur- 
der near home. So far, the object of 
each command is easily detected, but in 
several of their maxims it is more diffi- 
cult to see the underlying purpose. By 
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one of these it was declared unlucky 
to kill men of certain classes and 
trades, as, for instance, an oil-vendor. 
Whether these occupations were those 
originally practised by the Thug tribes, 
or whether they had been considered 
the most convenient disguises to as- 
sume, we do not know. By another 
rule it was forbidden to kill maimed 
persons or women, but this regulation 
was frequently broken. As regards 
women, there was often a difficulty; if 
they were with a purty, it was diffi- 
cult to separate them, but on the other 
hand it was dangerous to kill the men 
in their presence, and let the women 
go free. It was, however, one of the 
most established rules of Kali that 
women were not to be killed, and it 
was to her anger at breaches of this 
law that many of the older Thugs at- 
tributed their downfall; whence it is 
ebvious that in his profession, as in 
many others, women were often in 
the way. 

Thuggee, as we have said, was a 
religion; its most extraordinary char- 
acteristic was the genuine faith of its 
votaries, and the fact that it was held 
by good men. Sleeman gives page upon 
page of remarkable evidence proving 
both these points. One man actually 
told him that if a Thug committed a 
murder, he would never be blessed any 
more. “What do you account a mur- 
der?” asked Sleeman.. “Murdering an- 
other Thug, or killing any man outside 
Thuggee,” was the reply. This seems 
to us a novel and somewhat restricted 
definition of the crime; but Sleeman’s 
informers considered its validity proved 
up to the hilt when they pointed out to 
him “that, if a man commits a murder, 
we know well that he and his family 
will die out; while, as for the Thugs, 
we see them flourishing generation 
after generation.” On another occa- 
sion, having asked an informer wheth- 
er he thought the Company’s officials- 
would be able to annihflate Thuggee, he- 
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received the scornful reply, “How can 
the hand of man do away with the 
work of God?” He describes a still 
more striking instance as follows. A 
Thug leader of most polished manners 
and great eloquence, being asked one 
day whether he felt compunction in 
murdering innocent people, replied with 
a smile, “Does any man feel compunc- 
tion in following his trade? And are 
not all our trades assigned to us by 
Providence?” On being asked how 
many people he had@ killed, he replied, 
“I have killed none. Is any man killed 
from man’s killing? Is it not the hand 
of God that kills him? Are we not 
mere instruments in the hands of 
God?” 

So these calm fatalists kept up their 
average of three murders a year per 
man; yet they were good fathers and 
husbands; they included even men of 
position, merchants or tax collectors, 
men like Ramzan, who held an official 
position and who was waited on by two 
sepoys, a scribe and a village guard; 
or like Feringeea the Subadar. The 
inherited belief was too strong for 
them. Feringeea allowed that they 
sometimes felt pity; but 


the goor of the Tuponee changes our 
nature. ... Let any man once taste 
of that goor and he will be a Thug, 
though he know all the trades and have 
all the wealth in the world. . . . I have 
been high in office .. . yet I was mis- 
erable while absent from my gang... . 
My father made me taste of that fatal 
goor when I was yet a mere boy, and 
if I were to live a thousand years I 
should never be able to follow any 
other trade. 


These men, when questioned by British 
officers, would describe the murder of 
“a weak, lonely old man” with all the 
glee of a sportsman over his first stag; 
but, on the other hand, they were never 
known to insult a woman, even when 
they captured the most beautiful of the 
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sex. Mr. McLeod writes in 1833 of a fam- 
ily of Thugs: “I feel interested, too, for 
the whole of Laek’s family, among 
whom I do not think there is naturally 
any vice, shocking as their proceedings 
would appear at home.” Mr. Wilson, 
in 1835, writes of another Thug, “He 
is one of the best men I have ever 
known.” It is obvious, therefore, that 
when men of such position and char- 
acter became Thugs, it was not from 
depravity, but from misguided belief. 

Sleeman’s report is largely composed 
of evidence taken from prisoners who 
were willing to turn approver. Now 
in England there are many people who 


,revel in the story of a murder or a 


highway robbery, but if any one of 
these persons wishes to be cured of his 
somewhat morbid taste he has only 
to plod steadily through the Thug rec- 
ords. He will find himself wading, so 
to speak, knee-deep in murder, toiling 
through page after page, chapter after 
chapter, of the most matter-of-fact and 
business-like accounts, each of which is 
totalled up at the end with the number 
of people strangled. “A total of five 
men murdered in this expedition,” “A 
total of two men murdered in this ex- 
pedition’—such is the invariable end- 
ing of the tale. 

There is a great sameness about these 
reports; they are merely business 
statements; but, as an example of 
Thug methods of action and thought, 
we may quote in full one story from 
Captain Sleeman’s book. It is descrip- 
tive of the murder of a party of eigh- 
teen men, seven women and two boys. 
A Thug named Inaent, after telling us 
how his party, numbering 125, had 
sent on two men to choose the right 
place for the deed, continues thus:— 


We contrived to make the party move 
off about midnight, persuading them 
that it was near morning;on reaching 
the placeappointed, they were advised to 
sit down and rest themselves. All our 
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parties pretended to be as much de- 
ceived as themselves with regard to the 
time; but not more than half of the 
travellers could be prevailed upon to sit 
down and rest in such solitude. The 
signal was given, and all, except the 
two boys, were.seized and strangled 
by the people who had been appointed 
for the purpose, and were now at their 
posts ready for action. The boys were 
taken by Jowahir and Kehree, who 
intended to adopt them as their sons; 
and the bodies of the twenty-five per- 
sons were all thrown into a ditch and 
covered with earth and bushes. On 
seeing the bodies thrown into the ditch 
Jowahir’s boy began to cry bitterly, 
and finding it impossible to pacify him 
or keep him quiet, Jowahir took him 
by the legs and dashed out his brains 
against a stone, and left him lying on 
the ground, while the rest were busily 
occupied in collecting the booty. Going 
on to Powae, we purchased five rupees’ 
worth of sugar to celebrate this event. 

We need quote no more such narra- 
tives; but it would be undesirable to 
close our account of this strange pro- 
fession or religion without making 
some personal mention of its leading 
men. In the year 1838 Captain James 
Paton, first Assistant Resident at 
Lucknow, drew a map which he en- 
closed in the report—one of the most 
extraordinary maps in the world. It 
is a chart of the beyls, or chosen mur- 
dering spots in Oude, and is drawn up 
from the information of twenty chief 
Thugs, who corroborated each other 
in a remarkable manner, leaving no 
doubt of the truth of their evidence. 
It shows, amongst other details, that 
there were 274 beyls in Oude, or one 
for every five or six square miles; al- 
most every beyl was proved by the con- 
fession of one of the _ twenty 
witnesses; and, as each confession 
independently supported by 
there is no doubt 
that they are genuine. Thus, by 
adding up the recorded murders at 
each spot, Captain Paton was able to 
give the total record of each of his 


was 
outside evidence, 


Thug leaders; we can give, therefore, 
his list of the twenty leading men in 
Thuggee. 


Futty Khan concerned in 508 cases. 
Buhram - 91 * 
Dhoosoo sal 350 “ 
Alayar - —lUlU 
Ramzan ™ 604 “* 
Sheeoodeen ” ~~ * 
Sirdar o a 
Teja se 1038“ 
Muckdoomee - 2644 
Salar = —o 
Danial = 19 “ 
Bukthour — 2a ié‘“* 
Khunjun se \* Ci 
Hyder - 322 * 
Imambux the Black “ 340 “ 
Rambux - _—: o 
Imambux the Tall “ — = 
Bught = — = 
Adhar va _— °* 
Ungnoo “é 24 “ 


The total amounts to 5,120 murders, 
divided amongst twenty men, giving 
an average of 256 to each individual. 
Futty Khan is rightly at the head of 
the list, as he spent only twenty years 
in murdering 508 people, whereas Buh- 
ram had been for forty years a strang- 
gler. Futty was undoubtedly the most 
successful murderer of whom we have 
any knowledge in all time. Probably 
Buhram, as a young man, was quite 
his equal, but he spoilt his record by 
continuing too long in the profession; 
however, they average about two men 
a month during their working life—the 
difference is unimportant. It was no 
wonder that the British officers looked 
on them as little better than tigers; 
and, curiously enough, the Thugs them- 
selves had a kind of fraternal feeling 
for the tiger. They would never on 
any pretence kill one, and they believed 
that no tiger would attack them. If 
any of their number were mauled by 
a tiger they always excused this 
breach of comradeship on the ground 
that the man was not yet initiated, or 
else was a breaker of their rules. 

Such was the system which pervaded 
every district of India and every class 
of society, Hindoo or Mohammedan, 
only sixty years ago. All members of 
the organization had full powers to in- 
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itiate new associates; and yet to-day 
there is scarcely a tangible relic of it 
in existence. By 1840 there had been 
no less than 3,655 trials, of which only 
97 resulted in acquittals, and the fol- 
lowers of Kali had been terrorized all 
over India. The Thugs of our time 
are only a miserable remnant whose 
very name is almost a misnomer; they 
are known merely by a few attempts 
at poisoning for the sake of plunder; 
the fatal noose is practically unheard 
of, and the power of their religion is 
passed away. 

In 1860 it was estimated by Major 
Hervey that there were probably 910 
Phansigar or strangling Thugs in In- 
dia, but, as he explains, few of these 
were professionals; they were, for the 
most part, simply common malefactors, 
such as might be found in other parts 
of the world, who observed none of the 
ancient rules about burying bodies, etc., 
worked on no regular system, and re- 
ceived no professional training. In 
1877, according to a good authority, 
there were some 148 Punjabi and 138 
Hindustani Phansigars at large, who 
were guilty of murder by strangling, 
and would consequently have been 
treated as Thugs if captured; but the 
rise of the modern Whatoorea, a pois- 
oning class of Thugs, shows how far 
they had departed from the original 
customs of Kali. Thuggee has now 
practically died out; but, owing to its 
hereditary character, the Government 
are still afraid of it, and before allow- 
ing a Thug to return after his twenty 
years on the Andaman Islands, make 
many inquiries as to whether they can 
safely permit him to settle down again 
in his old haunts. 

Sir William Sleeman has been practi- 
cally forgotten, but he ought surely to 
be reckoned amongst the great men of 
the Empire. How many of the best 
administrators of this century have ac- 
complished anything like his work in 
so short a time? What other man has 
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so quickly and decisively put his hee! 
on a religion of crime and crushed it 
into insignificance? Our admiration 
and sympathy should be given to this 
lonely Englishman, surrounded by 
forms of treachery and deception al- 
most inconceivable to us, baffled by 
subsidized rajahs and discouraged by 
the apathy of his own government, but 
nevertheless voluntarily focussing on 
himself the hatred of thousands of se- 
cret murderers. The policeman under 
his orders, the sepoy who assisted him, 
the village official, or even the very 
cook who prepared his food, might, any 
of them, bea Thug. He willingly gave 
up long days and weeks to be rewarded 
only by the results of his toil; and he 
was content with his reward. He has 
described to us how he saw in his court 
old men, with tears running down their 
cheeks as they identified the clothes or 
ornaments of a son or grandson who 
had gone into a far-off town to win 
bread for the family, whose home-com- 
ing had been anxiously looked forward 
to for months, but who had never re- 
turned. In 1836 he writes: “The blood 
of hundreds of miserable victims, shed 
where no pitying eye or succoring hand 
was nigh to rescue, calls out of the 
ground for retribution.” And when, in 
an incredibly short space of time, he 
had earned a success beyond his most 
sanguine dreams, so far from assuming 
a tone of exultation or of ambitious de- 
mand, he simply says:— 


No man could have calculated upon 
those many extraordinary combina- 
tions of circumstances upon which our 
success has chiefly depended, combina- 
tions which it behooves us gratefully 
to acknowledge as providential inter- 
positions for the benefit of the people 
entrusted to our rule—interpositions 
which these people themselves firmly 
believe will never be wanting to rulers 
whose measures are honestly intended, 
and wisely designed, for the good of 
their subjects. 
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JOHN NOLAN’S INHERITANCE. 


John Nolan was lounging across the 
low wall which separated the yard 
about his mother’s house from the road. 
John was never in a hurry. His great 
strength made labor light to him which 
left other men panting, and in the row 
of the scythemen he was always first 
to the end of his swath, his cart was 
the first loaded, his stack the first to be 
finished and capped. He always had 
time for a song or a_é joke, 
and he took life and his work 
as they came with the same easy 
good-nature. He had come down the 
road with a long swinging stride till he 
reached his mother’s house, and saw 
her busy with her knitting at the door; 
and he found it pleasant to lounge 
awhile across the wall and talk to her, 
though in accordance with all laws of 
custom he should have hardened his 
face and gone by on the other side, for 
John and his mother had quarrelled, 
or rather would have quarrelled if they 
had not been John and his mother. 

The cause of the difference was no 
uncommon one. Ould Mary Nolan, as 
she was called to distinguish her from 
the many younger Marys of the same 
stock, was a widow. Her husband 
had died when John and his sister 
Norah were as yet only babies, but she 
had carried on the farm herself and 
prospered. Norah was a dairymaid at 
the “big house,” and was seldom at 
home, which was accounted but little 
loss by her mother and brother, as she 
was of vixenish temper and prone to 
unreasonable strife. John had inher- 
ited his mother’s unruffied humor, and 
he and she lived together in perfect 
agreement and understanding. Mary 
worshipped her son both for himself 
and the fond resemblance she fancied 
to the idealized memory she had made 
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of his hard-drinking, hot-tempered fa- 
ther, and she was ambitious for his 
sake that when he married the match 
should be a good one; but John fell in 
love without discretion, and his choice 
by no means agreed with his mother’s 
ideas. He was obstinate in his easy 
way, and so was she, with more femi- 
nine show of temper. She argued with 
him, but he had only one answer; she 
tempted him with promises, but they 
left him unmoved; she called in the aid 
of the priest, and John himself oblig- 
ingly went for the reverend father; she 
threatened disinheritance, and he 
laughed in her face; and finally, in a 
burst of petulance, she told him if he 
dared marry against her will he should 
never darken her door again, and, very 
much to her astonishment, John took 
her at her word. 

Mary still hoped for his submission, 
though he had taken a cottage and 
some furniture to fill it, till one morn- 
ing she heard that he and the girl to- 
gether had gone off to the chapel to be 
married. Her disappointment was 
greater than she cared to admit, and 
for the first time since her husband 
had taken himself and his temper to 
bother another world she lost her con- 
trol and gave way to passion. She took 
a cart down to John’s cottage and car- 
ried away all his belongings, leav- 
ing only the bare walls to welcome the 
new-married couple. 

John laughed at it all as he kissed 
away his wife’s tears, and set out to 
borrow a table and chairs, and an arm- 
ful of straw for the bridal-bed. The 
old woman’s temper was gone by next 
morning, and, though she refused to 
hear the moving recital of the young 
couple’s difficulties, she mentioned 
casually that “that bla’guard might 
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take his ould things out of the way in 
her yard.” 

John laughed at his mother’s sour 
face as she watched him from the door- 
way as he came to collect his few 
household gods. 

“Sure, mother, you’ve tould me time 
and agin I’d lie in the straw, but by 
your way of talkin’ it was to be the 
ind instid of the beginnin’.” 

She turned into the house without 
answering him; but John thought, 
when setting out the things on the 
dresser, that there was a pot or two 
and a few more bowls and dishes than 
he remembered having bought, and 
there was a good length of stout wool- 
len cloth that won him a kiss from 
bis wife he knew he had pot earned. 
He kept his own counsel, as he knew 
his mother too well to interpret this 
into any sign of relenting. 

There was no open quarrel between 
mother and son. They met at chapel 
and market without any insult or taunt. 
“It’s a fine day, mother.” “It is, John, 
glory be to God,” and they passed on. 
Norah came home to help fill John’s 
place, and though she tried her best 
to darken counsel she could not succeed 
in putting bitterness in the dispute. 

“Norah,” her mother would say, “T’ll 
take your advice when I ask it. Mind 
your work, an’ remember your mother’s 
your mother.” 

Some five or six years went by. John 
and his wife had prospered and had 
children about them, but the old dif- 
ference continued, though John and his 
mother were still on the friendliest 
terms when they met. The old woman 
never looked in on his wife, nor met 
her, that she did not inquire, “An’ 
how’re the childer, Ellen?’ and one 
small mite of the family had found his 
own way to Granny’s house and Gran- 
ny’s heart. Little Patsy was free of 


both, and seemed to divine the love 
hidden under the placid features of the 
determined old woman. 


Mary Nolan was growing old. The 
work in the dairy and the management 
of the farm were too much for her 
strength. She sat much by the door, 
where she could keep an eye on the 
girls; but the men were out of sight, 
and things were not going at all well. 
Her daughter was a poor substitute, 
and the farm suffered. 

John looked on and made no attempt 
to interfere; and this afternoon, as on 
many another of late, he leaned over 
the wall chatting with his mother and 
giving her his view of the state of af- 
fairs with good-humored impartiality. 
She answered him, agreeing with most 
that he said, but the criticism rankled. 
She knew the farm was mismanaged, 
and she grew almost bitter at thought 
of John’s wife, whom she blamed as 
the cause of a Nolan having to leave 
his own land and work for another. 
She was jealous, also, of her son’s pros- 
perity, because she had had no hand in 
it. and she vented her disappointment 
on him now. 

“John, you’ve been the bad son to 
me.” 

“Yes, mother,” said John cheerfully. 

“You wint away an’ left me an’ the 
farm, an’ not wan but that flighty slip 
of a girl to help me; an’ now you see 
what you’ve made of your ould mother, 
an’ the whole place goin’ to rack an’ 
ruin.” 

“Be asy in your mind; sure I’m every- 
thing you say an’ more, but I couldn’t 
be helpin’ meself.” 

“John, you’ve been the bad son to me, 
an’ I'm tellin’ you I’m not long for the 
world; an’ there’s wan thing I’ll ask 
you, you'll not come near me whin I’m 
dead.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, mother.” 

“An’ you'll not come to my wake, 
John.” 

“Divil a step.” 

“An’ you'll not come to my funeral, 
John.” 


“Mother, it’s little you’ve botherin’ 














you. I'd not cross the road for it,” 
John assented with mock indignation 
at being asked so obviously unneces- 
sary a question. 

“An’ mind now, John, I'll not rest 
asy if you come.” 

“Sure, wake, or weddin’, or buryin’, 
I'll not stir a fut, so you can make your 
mind asy,” and he took his arms off the 
wall; “but I think you might do worse 
than I tould you wi’ the corner field. 
I'll be goin’ now.” 

“John,” the old woman repeated as 
he moved away, “you’ve been the bad 
son to me, an’ it’s neglectin’ your own 
childer you are. Is it iver that you 
give thim a dacint male or a stitch to 
their back? Sind me over that poor 
child Patsy.” 

“Divil a much sindin’ he wants,” 
said John with a grin. 

“An’, John, you'll remember what I 
tould you.” 

“Yes, sure. I'll remember asy, for 
it’s the cross ould woman you are, an’ 
it’s little likin’ I'd have anyway to 
come to your funeral;” and before his 
mother could answer him he was 
swinging down the road out of hearing. 
She looked long after him, and when 
she lifted the knitting from her lap 
she seemed surprised and a little angry 
to find that she had been crying. 

Mary Nolan had grown old before she 
was aware. She had been so long 
accustomed to active work and manage- 
ment that at first she could not realize 
that her time had come to step aside 
and make room for the younger genera- 
tion. She fought hard against her 
growing infirmity, but the easy chair 
by the door drew her more and more; 
and at last a morning came when dawn 
grew into day and found her still abed, 
and she knew she had left herself no 
time to grow old. 

She accepted the situation uncom- 
plainingly. She was not ill, she was 


not weary, she was simply worn out, 
and she was content to lie still and 
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wait the end of all. John she loved in 
spite of her queer quarrel with him, 
but her love was tempered by a little 
contemptuous pity. He had never 
grown up in her eyes. Sure, he was 
seft, or he would never have been led 
away from his own interests by that 
little black Ellen Bourke—the Nolans 
were all fair and big, upstanding men 
and women. She had to admit that 
the girl made a good wife, but she had 
neither money nor land; and if John 
had been prosperous since his marriage, 
it must have been because of his de- 
serving us a Nolan and her son and not 
through any personal endeavor of his 
own. She thought of him still as the 
easy-going lad who had never crossed 
her till his marriage, and she feared 
for his future when she would be gone, 
for she believed that the farm had gone 
back, not for want of his guidance, but 
rather because of her own compulsory 
neglect. 

As for Norah, she was never a favor- 
ite. She was toounstable, too flighty. 
she was hard with her money, grudging 
and unwilling to share, but sharp- 
tongued in outcry if others did not 
share with her. She was a girl, too, 
and the quiet old woman had set her 
heart’s treasure on her only son. 

It was late in the day when Mary 
got up from her bed and dragged 


herself feebly out to the yard 
for her usual round of the 
dairy and haggart. She stood long 


by an old shed that she had more 
than once urged her daughter to have 
repaired, that she might keep two or 
three cows of her own. Norah always 
put it off, and once or twice when her 
mother gave her a few pounds with a 
hint that she might employ it in getting 
a man to put the shed right, she prom- 
ised, but put the money in bank. 
Mary went in and pulled the rickety 
door after her, and when she came out 
crept back with many a lingering pause 
and backward look on all she was leav- 
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iug, back to the house and her bed. The 
next day she sent one of the girls for 
Father Ryan. 

“An’ tell him,” said she, “‘it’s the last 
time I'll trouble him.” 

“Oh, ma’am, ma’am,” cried the girl 
in sudden distress. 

“Hould your tongue, you big fool,” 
said Mary. “It’s nivir a sick call he’s 
made to me; an’ if I’m goin’, I’m goin’, 
an’ mebbe you won’t be so ready with 
your cryin’ at the ind.” 

Father Ryan came and was closeted 
with her for a long time. He called 
in Norah and sent for John, who ar- 
rived in a few minutes. He had heard 
the news, and was hanging about on 
the roadside anxious to see his mother, 
yet afraid of offending his mother by 
coming uncalled. 

Norah tossed her head at his en- 
trance. “Musha, you’re ready enough, 
now, to do as you’re tould.” 

“Hould your tongue, girl,” said her 
mother. 

“Well, thin, I’m thinkin’ it’s better 
I’m deservin’ after the way he treated 
you, an’ me slavin’ for you mornin’ an’ 
night. It’s little call he has to be 
here.” 

“Hould your tongue, Norah, I tell 
vou,” the old woman repeated; “‘it’ll be 
time enough givin’ orders whin I’m 
could in me coffin. Tll have no wan 
tellin’ me what I’m to do and what I’m 
not to do while I’ve the breath in me 
body. 

“Now listen to me, both of ye. 
ould an’ me time’s come, an’ Father 
Ryan here knows it, an’ he knows what 
I’ve done for ye, an’ it’s all down in 
black and white, an’ he’ll see it carried 
through so there’ll be no disputin’ it. 

“John, I’ve mebbe been hard on you,” 
she went on in her clear, passionless 
voice, so little changed that he could 
not bring himself to believe that his 
mcther was dying as he listened. “John, 
you're asy an’ asy led, an’ I don't know 
what luck give you the good, for it’s 


I’m 


too much of the playboy entirely you 
are. Now listen to me, both of ye, 
though mebbe it’s watching the breath 
out of me body, ye are, and what ye’ll 
be gettin’; but ye’ll watch for a while, 
for ye'll naither get anything till I’m 
buried a year. John, ye’ll take the 
farm for wan year, an’ come this time 
next year if you’re able to show Fa- 
ther Ryan wan hundred pounds of 
your own the farm’ll be yours, but if 
you don’t the farm and everything on 
it is to go to Norah. Do you take it, 
John?” 

“Take it,” cried John—‘“take it, 
mother; sure, I will, an’ that with a 
heart and a half.” 

“But mind, John, you'll lose it if you 
don’t show the money.” 

“Lose it or kep it, it’s mine for a year 
anyway, an’ what more’d I ask? Sure, 
it’s nivir been without a man of the 
Nolans on it since ivir it wor a farm.” 

“An’ am I to get nothing?” grumbled 
Norah. “It’s asy seen what you think 
of your daughter.” 

The priest frowned a remonstrance, 
and the old woman continued: “You 
wor always a fool, Norah, an’ that 
you'll be to the ind of your days. I’ve 
forgotten nothing. No wan will be 
able to say I didn’t dale fair with me 
childer. There’s 3001. in the bank, an’ 
if John gets the farm you'll get that, 
an’ if he doesn’t he’ll get the 3001. 
That’s all now.” After a pause she 
said: “I'd like to see Patsy, John. He’s 
the fine child, God bless him, an’ was 
always fond of his ould Granny. Re 
good to him, John; an’ Father Ryan 
here has something for him whin he 
wants it.” 

Norah’s greed rose at the mention of 
this uncounted legacy, and she carped 
at her mother: “Well, if wan gets all 
the land, it’s only fair the other should 
get ali the money. You don’t think of 
the work I’ve done fer you, an’ the 
good place I left to come home to you.” 

“Shame!” said the priest; but Mary 














rebuked the girl unmoved. “‘Nivir mind 
her. She doesn’t think of the good 
rarin’ I give her; an’ if she left a good 
place she got a good home, an’ no loss 
to her with her cow and a couple of 
pigs an’ her hins an’ her turkeys. An’ 
John makin’ his own livin’ too. I’ve 
made up me mind, an’ it’ll be as I say 
whether you like it or not. 

“An’ now, John, you'll promise me 
wan thing. It’s soon enough you'll 
step over the dure, like enough the last 
of the Nolans, for if you lose the ould 
place it’s not long she'll keep it; an’ 
you'll promise me wan thing, you'll not 
come to me wake. I'll be soon enough 
out of the dure, but I want to keep me 
own to the ind.” 

The priest protested, but Mary in- 
sisted, saying she meant it in no way 
through ill-feeling; and John stam- 
mered, “I nivir crossed you but wance, 
mother,” and she accepted it as his 
promise. 

She died a few days after and John 
kept his word. On the day of the fu- 
ueral he waited at the gate till the pro- 
cession was forming to come out. Norah 
was sobbing and wailing, rending the 
air with appeal to her mother, but John 
waited, tearless and in silence. When 
the coffin was brought out and laid on 
trestles at the door while the bearers 
got ready, John stepped forward and 
ordered them to unscrew the lid. They 
stared and hesitated and looked to the 
priest for consent. He also hesitated, 
but remembered that of them all John 
alone had not seen his dead mother, 
and he told them to do what he asked; 
and when it was done the big man 
stooped down and kissed the white face 
with passionate grief and affection. 


Father Ryan led him away from the 
wondering, pitying neighbors. 
he said, “your mother was 
woman, and you are a good son; and 
I hope she knows now her wish will 
come right.” 


“John,” 
a good 
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John made no haste to enter upon 
possession. He saw to the necessary 
work on the farm, but he left his sis- 
ter undisturbed. Norah, however, 
seemed inclined to make trouble. She 
forgot her grief in attacking him, sug- 
gesting that the whole arrangement 
was only a trick to cheat her out of 
her rights, and defying him to move 
her from the house. A hint from Fa- 
ther Ryan checked her spite, and she 
left quietly, though she could not keep 
her tongue still, saying she was glad 
to be out of the place, and that it 
would bring little luck to those who 
came after her. 

John settled down with an easy as- 
surance, and not troubling himself as 
to the unattainable condition on which 
his occupancy depended; and the stren- 
uous labor of which he was capable 
under his easy-going ways soon 
wrought a wonderful change in the ap- 
pearance of the farm. He mended the 
fences, reswung a gate here and there, 
that had fallen from its hinges, 
and generally stopped the decay which 
had begun to set in during the last 
few years. 

The old cowshed was an eyesore to 
him. The roof was falling in, but the 
walls were still comparatively sound, 
and if it were not to be repaired it 
would cost almost as much labor to 
clear it away. He had no use for it 
anyway, he thought, but it troubled 
him every time he looked at it; and at 
last one day he considered he might 
do worse than make it presentable. 
There had been building going on at 
the “big house,” and he knew the“‘mas- 
ter” would willingly let him have 
enough slates to cover it. The men 
were all at work in the fields, so he 
mounted on the crazy roof himself to 
clear off the thatch with a pitchfork. 
He had got it down and had set the 
rafters straight, and replaced a few 
that were rottcn and broken, and was 
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standing on the heap of old thatch 
calculating what scantling he would 
want before starting to slate it, when 
he heard something jingle and clink un- 
der his feet, and looked down. 

“Ellen!” he shouted, “Ellen, come 
here, woman; Ellen, come quick. Millia 
murther, but it’s the sight.” 

Gis wife came running in alarm, and 
saw him on his knees in the rotten 
straw zroping and raking among it 
with his fingers; and she in her turn 
called for the children, the girls. They 
gathered quickly, and every finger was 
busy picking and sorting out a rabble 
of coins, sovereigns and half sover- 
eigns and silver blackened and stained; 
notes, crumpled and dirty, a whole 
hoard of wealth that had been hidden 
away in the thatch of the old shed. It 
was carried into the kitchen and poured 
out on the table, streaming unending 
from pockets and hands, the women’s 
aprons, the children’s pinafores, and 
when all counted came to more than 
4C01. 

John sent off for the priest. 

“An’ what am I to do with it? Do 
you know anything about it at all, at 
all?” 

Father Ryan smiled and evaded the 
question. 

‘Well, John, I can’t meddle till the 
year’s out. The farm and everything 
on it is yours till then to do as you 
like with,” and not a word more could 
they get from him. 

He, on his part, asked no questions, 
but watched what was done with the 
money; and he seemed well pleased at 
what:he learned, for he rubbed his 
hands and told himself he knew John 
too well to be mistaken, and he was 
right, and he was glad of it. 

John gave 201. for masses for his 
mother. He had the fortunate cow- 
house well-roofed, and he bought stock 
to fill it, and put the balance of the 
money in bank and went on with his 


work as if nothing had happened out 
of the common. He took no thought 
but to do his best for the land. If it 
was his, so was the money; if not, well, 
he lost both, but all that was for to- 
morrow to settle. For the present he 
owned and worked his own farm, the 
farm that had been a Nolan’s time 
out of mind, and that was enough for 
him. 

The end of the year came, and the 
day for the final settlement; and wise 
Father Ryan arranged that the brother 
and sister should meet him at his own 
house rather than at the farm. 

John was more bemused and nervous 
than anxious. He could not bring him- 
self to realize that he might lose the 
farm after working on it for a whole 
year as if it were his own. He could 
not conceive such a thing possible. He 
met his sister with friendliness if not 
affection, but she was more awake to 
the issues at stake, and made no re- 
sponse to his advances. 

“Well,” said Father Ryan, “it’s no 
use talking; we know the conditions. 
So now, John, have you the hundred 
pounds?” 

John stared at him uncertainly. He 
was not very sure of himself yet. 

“Well,” he answered, “I’ve got 631. of 
me own, an’ there’s the money I found 
in the thatch. MHere’s 2301. of it, but 
divil a copper have I touched. What 
isn’t here is in stock on the farm, bar- 
rin’ the 201. I give your riv’rence, and 
that'll be more than med up be the 
beasts whin they’re sould.” 

Norah jumped up. “Thin me mother 
knew you well whin she _ said you 
wouldn’t hould it long. I’ll make a 
better use of it.” . 


“Easy, Norah,’ said the priest; “the 
will says 1001., and here is far more.” 

“But it was on the farm, an’ it’s not 
his,” cried Norah angrily. “He’s no 
right to it.” 

John was out of his depth and too 

















doubtful of his position to make protest 
or even answer, but Father Ryan in- 
terposed: 

“It’s no use making a long story of 
it. John has the 100/., and he keeps 
the farm and everything on it. Your 
mother told me of this money and hid 
it in the thatch against my advice. 
You, Norah, would have got it had you 
followed her advice; and she insisted 
that it should be left there as a test 
for you, John. She said you were too 
easy-going to bother, and that losing 
the farm would be a punishment on 
you. She said it, but I think she be- 
lieved the opposite, for she added that 
if you got it you were to have it and 
the farm together.” 

“Be damned to it,’”’ John roared, “it’s 
more of her good word I’d think than 
the money;” and at last, realizing cer- 
tain assurance in the one hope of his 
life, he turned to his sister: “Norah, girl, 
it’s little there’s to quarrel about. The 
farm’s mine be rights anyway, an’ it’s 
ho grudge you get with the money, an’ 
for token you’re welcome to half this, 
half of it all what I found an’ me own; 
an’ the ould place’ll always have a cor- 
ner for you as long as there’s wan of 
the name of Nolan lives in it.” 

Longman’s Magazine. 
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“That for your 
screamed Norah, snapping her fingers 


dirty money!” 
in his face. “It’s asy talkin’. Half of 
it, whin there’s no knowin’ what the 
ould woman left to your brat.” 

“Stop!” said the priest sternly. “Your 
mother left only a few pounds for the 
child—six, if you want to know, one 
for each year of his life while she knew 
him. 

“Come,” he added, “be friends. John 
has got the farm, and you a good for- 
tune, and there’s no call for complain- 
ing.” 

Norah would not relent, and John 
turned from her and thanked the priest 
and said he would be going to tell the 
news to his wife, who had been too 
fearful of the result to come with him. 
He picked up the orderly little bundles 
of notes, and left back half on the 
table without remark. When he had 
gone Norah pounced on the money 
greedily. 

“If he has too much, thin I'll not 
bother him with keeping me share.” 

When she too had gone, Father Ryan 
thought to himself, “Well, old Mary 
Nolan managed not so bad after 
all.” 

J. William Breslin. 





THE RUSSIAN TRANS-ASIATIC RAILWAY. 


If Englishmen will modify a little 
their conceptions of time, and remem- 
ber that to Russians, and to Asiat- 
ics, a year of life does not matter 
much, they will perceive that the open- 
ing of the Trans-Asiatic Railway, 
which joins the Baltic (and will short- 
ly join the White Sea) with the Pacific, 
is a very important event. It proves, 
to begin with, that the Russian Gov- 
ernment can form a great conception 





and carry it out with immovable per- 
severance to a successful end. It was 
supposed when the vast undertaking 
was announced as probable that money 
would fail, that laber would run short, 
and that determination would falter; 
but though countless obstacles arose, 
the will of the central power never 
swerved, and mile by mile, prov- 
ince by province, the Russian officials 
and engineers and workmen, all of 


whom had in a way to learn their busi- 
hess under new conditions, pressed on, 
until ten years and a half after its com- 
mencement the work was officially an- 
nounced to be complete. Much of it 
has, of course, been hurried, and much 
of it will require years of labor to be- 
come what an engineer on the Great 
Northern would pronounce solid; butstill 
a railway has been carried through the 
wide steppes and endless forests, and 
over the broad rivers—there are thirty- 
nine miles of bridges—and through the 
thinly inhabited but amazingly broad 
valleys of Siberia, on to Vladivostock 
and the shore of the Northern Pacific, 
with no break save at Lake Baikal, 
where mighty steamers built to break 
ice, carry the train bodily for forty 
miles. Americans would be proud of 
such a feat, and we do not see why the 
European jealousies of Russia should 
prevent a frank acknowledgment that 
she has added much to the power of 
communicating within the world, and 
has brought the less accessible half of 
Asia into direct touch with Europe. 
The trains at present must be few and 
must be slow, and experience will bring 
out defects that it will cost millions to 
remove while the line is almost lost 
in regions so vast and so thinly popu- 
lated; but still if the Czar wished to 
visit Vladivostock he could reach it 
within the fortnight, travelling the 
whole time in a drawing-room lighted 
by electricity. That is an astonishing 
change for Northern Asia, as great a 
change as the Americans. effected 
when, driving a line through endless 
expanses of mountain, valley and des- 
ert, they brought San Francisco and 
the whole Western Pacific into connec- 
tion with Washington and their great 
Atlantic cities. We doubt if that feat, 
which so greatly increased the Euro- 
pean impression of American resources, 
displayed their skill and their quality 
of indomitableness more than this one 
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performed almost in silence by the Rus- 
sians. 

It is worth while to study for a mo- 
ment the effects which this work, at 
least as great as the Suez Canal, must 


ultimately produce on European politi- 


cal relations. To begin with, it makes 
Asiatic Russia a division of the known 
world. We always think of that vast 
section of the earth’s surface as if it 
were one expanse of ice-bound desert; 
but at least one-half of it, the entire 
South, in fact, with an area equal to 
more than half Russia, is a land of 
forest and broad valleys drained by 
great rivers, with the climate of South- 
ern Russia, and almost its fertility. It 
will maintain, it is calculated, forty 
millions of people in comfort, and the 
people are only waiting to be main- 
tained. For a century past the peas- 
antry of Russia have been slowly slip- 
ping southward, where the “black 
land” will grow wheat, their rate of 
increase is greater than our own, and 
they are now so thick upon the ground 
that they gladly seize any opportunity 
of emigrating to lands not too unlike 
their own. The emigration to Siberia 
has already reached one hundred thou- 
sand a year, the Government grants 
thirty acres of land free to every appli- 
eant, with exemption from taxes for 
three years, and it is calculated that 
the moment the railway can carry them 
this rate will be more than doubled. 
Their seclusion from the external world 
in Siberia is no more to them than it is 
to peasants in Bengal or farmers in 
Iowa; they make a world of their own. 
As they emigrate by families, the rate 
of increase should be as rapid as that 
of Russia, so that by 1950 there may 
be twenty millions of sturdy peasants 
in Siberia who will not only cultivate 
the soil, but extract the minerals in 


which many of the more mountainous 
divisions of the country are singularly 
They will add, as it 


rich. were, a 

















whole nation to the strength of Russia, 
for they will not form a separate 
colony, but an addition to the present 
people, with the same laws, the same 
administrative system, and the same 
liability to conscription. It is as if 
Canada were added to Great Britain 
with no intervening sea, and waiting 
only for the engineer, the mining cap- 
tain and cheap branch railways. Just 
imagine what our power would be in 
fifty years. The Russians seem to 
have no fear of separation, provided 
they can keep out the Chinese, who 
will be almost as much attracted to the 
region as their own people; and, indeed, 
modern experience seems to show in 
America, in Africa and in India that 
distances separate little compared with 
differences of race, and language, and 
civilization. 

It follows almost of necessity that 
with this new population filling up, 
though thinly, all the intermediate 
spaces, and with the means of carriage 
as complete as if a mighty river 
stretched from Moscow to Newchwang, 
the weight of Russia in the Far East 
must be indefinitely increased. Jour- 
nalists are accustomed to point out that 
the Trans-Asiatic Railway is only a 
single line, and cannot carry armies, 
but they overlook time in their calcu- 
lations. If the army chiefs at St. 
Petersburg attempted to forward two 
hundred thousdnd men rapidly to the 
extreme East the line would undoubted- 
ly break down; but they can slowly 
feed by its means a dozen camps, each 
the rallying ground of a corps d’armée, 
and slowly but steadily keep them fed. 
Russian soldiers pack close, they serve 
for twelve years, their chiefs have 
years before them, and they will act 
upon a definite plan directed to a single 
end—that of being strong where 
strength is required. When the branch 
railways are completed to Kirin and 
Newchwang, they will be able to march 


The Russian Trans-Asiatic Railway. . 
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a hundred thousand men, fully pro- 
vided, to Pekin, and keep them pro- 
visioned and supplied with munitions 
for any needful time entirely inde- 
pendent of the sea. The journey will 
not have been from Moscow, but from 
camp to camp along the railway line. 
That, as it seems to us, will be the 
peculiarity of the Russian position. 
China can fight them if China is armed 
and organized, for China can waste sol- 
diers as recklessly as they can; but if 
China remains, as Pushkin sang, “in 
dotage buried,” the maritime peoples 
of Europe will be unable to help her. 
Nothing that they can do will alter the 
geographical facts or prevent Russia 
from becoming as regards Northern Chi- 
na the one predominant Power. They 
can no more defend Manchuria than 
the planet Mars, and if they still desire 
to be influential in China, they are mad 
in encouraging the Chinese Court to 
return to its Northern capital. Russia 
may be checked by want of pecuniary 
means, or by pressure upon her West- 
ern frontier, or by the destruction of 
her sea-borne trade, but upon the land 
frontiers of China she can be resisted 
by the Chinese alone. Assisted and 
officered by Japanese, they may be 
able to do it, but nobody else can; and 
if Siberia fills up as Russians expect, 
even China will be overtaxed. For 
ourselves, we view the prospect with 
equanimity, not seeing in the least why 
we should prefer Chinese to Russians, 
either as friends or as customers; but 
it is vain to hide from ourselves that 
a great shifting of power is taking 
place with the development and com- 
pletion of the Siberian Railway. That 
marvellous shrinkage of the world 
which marked the latter half of the 
last century has extended itself to 
Northern Asia. The vast and impas- 
sable spaces which separate that great 
region from Europe have nearly disap- 
peared, 4nd we shall have to bear the 
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consequences of the new juxtaposition, 
as we should have if the English Chan- 
nel were suddenly dried up. It would 
be ridiculous in the latter case to go 
about whining instead of organizing a 
conscription, and it is nearly as ridicu- 
lous to complain because when the Eu- 


The Speaker. 
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ropean ministers differ at Peking, M. 
Lessar’s representations are those 
which are weighed first. Li Hung 
Chang, though he may have been cor- 
rupt, knew his business and the real 
situation of his country in reference 
to Europe well enough. 





WORDS: SOME TRUE AND FALSE USES. 


These are days in which words are 
being put to an infinite number of 
small and momentary uses, but are 
being poured into few great literary 
moulds. The wear and tear of the 
language is serious, and it behooves us 
to repair all ravages and errors with 
the diligence of spiders. Fortunately, 
there are willing minds for such work. 
Books having for their aim rectifica- 
tion of speech have been common of 
late years, and have rarely escaped at- 
tention. One such is before us. In 
“Word and Phrase: True and False Use 
in English” (McClurg, Chicago), Mr. 
Joseph Fitzgerald essays, not without 
ability, to set the scribbler right. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s formal qualifications are 
less important than those which de- 
clare themselves in his well-wrought 
pages, but he tells us that the words 
and misuses of words with which he 
deals’ suggested themselves to him “‘dur- 
ing the years that he was assistant edi- 
tor of the ‘North American Review’ 
and ‘Forum.’” Oddly enough, in stat- 
ing this qualification, Mr. Fitzgerald 
himself falls—as we think—into verbal 
error, such error as practised 
writer may not hope to avoid entirely. 
“The years that he was assistant edi- 
tor.” What of the “that” in this phrase? 
We do not think that it can be made 
to do duty for “when,” “in which,” or 
It is a small matter, 


any 


“during which.” 


and we only mention it to show that 
in this department of sin, as in others 
more serious, the serpent is more 
subtile than any beast of the field. The 
best of us may fall, and we do. 

For this very reason, and because 
our space suggests it, we shall confine 
ourselves to Mr. Fitzgerald’s chapter 
on “Ignorantisms in Words and 
Phrases.” By ignorantisms Mr. Fitz- 
gerald means the solecisms of persons 
who are presumed to be educated, and 
not the vulgarisms of the uneducated. 
Surely the two designations might be 
interchanged with a gain rather than a 
loss of appropriateness. The mistakes 
which Mr. Fitzgerald proceeds to point 
out are of the nature of lapses, and 
seem more allied to vulgarisms than to 
ignorance. But there, Mr. Fitzgerald 
does excellent service, and we shall 
run through his more interesting criti- 
cisms with a light pen. 

We are glad that he condemns the 
quite incorrect word caption, used, as 
it frequently is in American papers, 
in the sense of heading or title. A 
New York paper was good enough to 
congratulate us recently on an article 
in which it said the writer maintained 
the promise held out in his ingenious 
“caption.” The word caption has noth- 
ing to do with caput or capitulum, but 
is a derivation of captio, meaning to 


seize. It carries a secondary meaning 
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of seizure by fraud or deceit, as when 
Lord Bacon wrote in the “Advance- 
ment of Learning:” “It is manifest that 
the use of this doctrine is for caption 
and contradiction.” Yet in America 
they talk of the caption of Genesis I, 


or of an article under the caption of - 


“A New Force in Politics.” And dic- 
tionaries calmly record this meaning 
without protest. It cannot, however, 
be too clearly understood that a 
dictionary is no infallible court 
of appeal in such matters. Most 
dictionaries record all meanings 
as they find them, good and bad. Nor 
is a standard author the umpire in a 
question of the use or misuse of a 
word. The public mind is quite at sea 
in its methods of solving such doubts. 
A man has written a word or phrase of 
which the correctness is disputed. To 
defend himself he flies to the dictionary 
and shows you with triumph the defini- 
tion he has adopted. You refuse the 
appeal, and he rushes to Shakespeare 
or Addison, and again returns in a tri- 
umphant, not to say scornful, mood. 
But his defence is not necessarily good, 
even now. The appeal to logic is high- 
er, and even then there is the appeal 
to taste—the taste not of past ages, 
but of the age we live in. We are no 
more to take a bad phrase from Shake- 
speare than we are to eat our food with 
our fingers, as probably Shakespeare 
did. His sanction for the misuse of a 
decent word is no more valid than his 
sanction for the correct use of an ob- 
scene word. 

Taking Mr. Fitzgerald’s little homi- 
lies as they come, we approve his re- 
marks on the word tantalize, which 
does not mean, as many seem to think, 
to tease or worry in any and every 
way, but only by presenting something 
that is desired and then frustrating 
the attempt to possess it. The word 
is a crystallization of the story of Tan- 
talus, who perished of hunger, with 
fruit hung just above him, and of 
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thirst, with water round his neck. The 
word is correctly used by Dryden in 


Thy vain desires at strife 
Within themselves have tantaliz’d thy 
life. 


And by Thackeray in “Vanity Fair:” 


The major was going on in his tan- 
talizing way, not proposing, and de- 
clining to fall in love. 


The distinction between trivial and 
trifling is often lost. Trivial is an ab- 
stract quality. A book may be trivial, 
its sales trifling. The word fruition 
has for a long time been losing its 
special and delicate meaning by being 
employed to denote fruit, fruitage or 
the process of bearing fruit. “When 
the scheme comes to fruition” is a 
common phrase which ought not to 
pass. Mr. Plowden used the word 
rightly the other day when a man 
pleaded that he had got drunk because 
he had just obtained work which he 
was anxious to take up immediately. 
He had laid bricks, he said, since he 
was a child, and wished to go to work. 
Mr. Plowden humorously told him to 
go and lay bricks as fast as he could; 
he would not stand between him and 
the fruition of his dearest hopes. Here 
fruition means the enjoyment of fruit. 
In like manner Sir Thomas Browne 
wrote: “Let the fruition of things bless 
the possession of them.” It is perhaps 
unnecessary to gird again at the use 
of the word phenomenon in the mean- 
ing of something remarkable. A phe- 
nomenon is simply an appearance, or a 
condition realized by the senses. Mr. 
Fitzgerald suggests the following ex- 
planation of the original perversion of 
this word. 


One can hardly be in error in tracing 
the vulgar meaning of the word to the 
lecture hall in which the man of sct- 
ence, or the popularizer of scientific 
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knowledge, would announce before- 
hand one of his experiments by saying: 
“The phenomenon you are now to see,” 
etc.; and as the ignorant audience 
would the next moment see some strik- 
ing effects of mixture of chemicals, or 
some strange electrical action, they 
would naturally suppose that 
homenon” meant “scientific miracle.” 
Some good writers have employed the 
word in this vulgar sense; but that, 
fortunately, has not availed to con- 
secrate the vulgar usage. 


The word refer is being overworked, 
and in many cases should be relieved 
by words like mention, recite, tell or 
recount. Moreover, both refer and al- 
lude are frequently employed when the 
conditions under which they are ad- 
missible have been altogether overshot. 
Thus, if in a business letter or agree- 
ment a house or horse is fully de- 
scribed, and is the very subject of the 
agreement, it becomes wrong to speak 
of it in a final clause as the house or 
horse “here referred to,’ since this 
word is properly applicable only to 
something which has received no more 
than a passing or incidental mention. 

Extra is an abused word. People 
say extra good or extra cheap in order 
to intensify good and cheap. But ex- 
tra has no such force. So far from 
intensifying a given condition, it denies 
it by indicating that the thing so de- 
scribed lies outside the sphere or 
quality named. Thus, extra-judicial 
does not mean more than ordinarily 
judicial, as though a judge had dredged 
his conscience in giving an opinion, 
but outside of judicial, and therefore 
incapable of being judged at all in the 
prescribed way. 

A grievous fault is the use of iden- 
tity in a phrase like this: “He is iden- 
tified with the anti-vaccination move- 
ment.” A man can only identify him- 


self with anether man or set of men. 
He can identify himself with the op- 
ponents of vaccination, and even here 
the word carries a shade of meaning 


“phe- 
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of its own, distinguishing the phrase 
from such a one as “he joined the op- 
ponents of vaccination.” 

One should not speak of high or low 
calibre, but, remembering the meaning 
of calibre, one should apply: to it only 
such adjectives as great or small. 

It is wrong to speak of a consensus 
of opinion. The word consensus itself 
means an agreement of thought, and 
should stand alone. 

Misconceived uses of the verb “to 
place” are many. It should usually be 
reserved for cases in which an actual 
enclosing and conditioning place is con- 
templated. You may place a bust in 
a niche, or your son in a school. But 
you should not “place” your hand on 
your heart, or even bait in a trap. The 
words put and set seem to be shunned 
as vulgar, but, as Mr. Fitzgerald says, 
this notion is held only by people who 
suspect the respectability of little and 
big, for which they must always use 
small and large. 

To foreshadow is not the same as to 
predict. One event may foreshadow 
another, or one condition an- 
other, but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer cannot foreshadow a surplus. 
The word exhaustive is certainly the 
“wild exaggeration” which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald calls it. Journalists will even 
write that So-and-so has an exhaustive 
knowledge of China—a country of 
which no thorough knowledge exists in 
a Western mind. On the hysterical 
use of the word tremendous Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is interesting. He traces it to 
the frequent chanting in old funeral 
services of the “Dies Ire,” with its 
Rex tremende majestatis. Consternation 
is often misapplied. When Queen Vic- 
toria died it was reported that conster- 
nation reigned in Vienna. There was 
no consternation even at Osborne. 

We think that Mr. Fitzgerald goes 
too far when he objects to the word 
co-respondent on the ground that inas- 
much as the paramour of a_ wife 
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charged with adultery is not legally a 
party to the case therefore there can 
be only one respondent, the wife. But 
the moral and actual position is such 
that the word is highly convenient if 
not inevitable. Mr. Fitzgerald sug- 
gests no substitute. 

Did space permit we would consider 
a few words not dealt with by Mr. 
Fitzgerald—words which have been 
fashionable of late and _ therefore 
abused. For some reason the word 
insistent has been in great favor of re- 
cent years, but in nine cases out of 
ten it is used where recurrent or re- 
peated would be the fit word. Stren- 
uous is a late favorite, and is constant- 
ly doing unfair duty for diligent or 
energetic. Resurge is another pet 
word spoiled. All kinds of things ‘“‘re- 
surge” when they might just as well 
recur, or come back, or repeat them- 
selves. The word should be used in 
connection with death, where death is 
distinctly indicateé. It is too much 
forgotten that some words require 
other words as their companions. 


The Academy. 
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“Hark at the dead jokes resurging!” 
wrote Thackeray in the “Roundabout 
Papers,” but had he written “Hark at 
the old jokes resurging!” he would 
have been open to censure. The strain- 
ing for effect is the underlying mis- 
chief in much English of the day which 
calls for rectification. It seems finer 
to write “adventure” than “venture” 
or “try,” and so of a trivial matter 
you read: “I felt almost inclined to 
adventure the experiment,” where the 
“ad,” by the way, is not more redund- 
ant than the “almost.” So, also, “per- 
durable,” a word of which Stevenson 
was fond, is dragged in on inadequate 
occasions. This noble word should be 
kept for great things. Shakespeare, it 
is true, wrote “cables of perdurable 
toughness,” but we should question 
this to-day. The better use is seen in 
Lowell’s essay on Wordsworth: “Two 
things, perhaps, retain their freshness 
more perdurably than the rest—the 
return of Spring, and the more poig- 
nant utterances of the poets.” 
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According to “Literature” one well- 
known English firm of publishers runs 
a good deal of its business on the fol- 
lowing lines:—It secures a popular nov- 
elist; offers him so much for his next 
book, and then forms a little syndicate 
in the City to share the expense. A 
new book by a popular author is a con- 
siderably safer investment than many 
newly discovered gold mines. 


In his latest book, “Types of Naval 
Officers,” Captain A. T. Mahan supple- 
ments his earlier volumes on sea power 


with a consideration of the develop- 
ment of naval warfare during the eigh- 
teenth century, as exemplified and il- 
lustrated in the careers of six great 
English admirals—Hawke, Rodney, 
Howe, Jervis, Saumarez and Pellew. 
The biographical purpose is subordi- 
nated to the central plan of the book, 
but not to such an extent as to dimin- 
ish the element of personal interest. 
Lucid and forceful, enthusiastic yet ju- 
dicial, Captain Mahan, in this as in his 
other books, writes in a manner to en- 
gage the delighted attention of non- 
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professional as well as _ professional 
readers. Little, Brown & Co. 


Thomas Hardy’s “Poems of the Past 
and the Present” (Harper & Bros.) are 
not unaptly characterized by a phrase 
in the author’s preface, “unadjusted 
impressions.” There is no particular 
sequence, although some of them are 
grouped under some general term. They 
are of no particular time or mood, nor 
are they the utterance of any definite 
philosophy of life. Stern, sad, gloomy, 
many of them are; touched with a pro- 
found sense of the tragedies of life, 
and perhaps too little awake to the 
joyousness of other of its aspects; pro- 
foundly thoughtful and thought-com- 
pelling; and more than atoning by their 
intensity and sincerity for what they 
may lack in lyric quality. Altogether 
this is a book of verse which may not 
appeal to a wide audience, but in the 
memories of those who fully appreciate 
them there are lines here which will 
linger long after the jingling lyrics of 
gayer singers have died away. 


Close readers of Mr. Green’s “Short 
History of the English People” became 
aware of a change in the plan of the 
work after the year 1660. The reason 
of this change is thus stated by Mr. 
Green himself in a letter published in 
the recent volume of his correspon- 
dence: 


The truth was that when I reached 
1660 I had to face tthe fact that the 
book must have an end, and that I 
must end it in about 800 pp. Some- 
thing had to be thrown overboard, and 
I deliberately chose “Literature,” not 
because Dryden or Pope or Addison or 
Wordsworth were strange to me, for 
I knew them better than the earlier 
men, and have much that I want to 
say about them, but because it seemed 
to me that after 1660 literature ceased 
to stand in the forefront of national 
characteristics, and that Science, In- 
dustry, etc., played a much greater 
part. 
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One misses in “The Real Latin Quar- 
ter” that peculiar humor which was 
so charming in “A White Umbrella in 
Mexico,” and “A Day at La-Guerre’s,” 
but there is no denying that F. Berke- 
ley Smith’s work shows a family like- 
ness to his father’s. There is the same 
quick sense of artistic values and the 
same delight in realism, and both are 
seen to good advantage as the younger 
man writes, out of close personal ob- 
servation, of the markets, shops, cafés, 
studios, cabarets and boulevards, stu- 
dents, models, artists, sculptors, racon- 
teurs and chansonniers, of the Moulin 
Rouge, the Bal Bullier, the Bal des 
Quat’z’ Arts, and scores of other char- 
acteristic features of a life as varied 
and picturesque as is to be found any- 
where within civilization. The illus- 
trations, from sketches or photographs 
of the writer’s own, are as attractive 
as the text, and they are used most 
lavishly. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


Henry James, in the November 
“Cornhill” contends fruitlessly with the 
problem of the relation between lite- 
rary popularity and literary achieve- 
ment. Writing primarily with refer- 
ence to Rostand he says:— 


The novel, and even the poem thatsells, 
sells half a million of copies; the play 
that draws, draws vast populations, 
and for months together; and this, ac- 
cordingly, is the puzzle, the worry— 
though we hope, as we try to deal with 
it, but the temporary one—that, do 
what we will, we are unable altogether 
to dissociate the idea of acclamation 
from the idea of distinction. We are 
in the presence of huge demonstrations, 
and we ask ourselves if there be really 
afloat in the world anything like a 
proportionate amount of art and inspi- 
ration. The demonstrations are insist- 
ent, the reverberation such as victory 
or peace, announced to distracted na- 
tions, would alone seem to justify, and 
we are consequently somewhat op- 
pressed—which is the form taken by 
our embarrassment. 
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Around the “Pan.” By Thomas Flem- 
ing. The Nutshell Publishing Co. 
Baby, The: His Care and Training. By 
Marianna Wheeler, Superintendent of 
the New York Babies’ Hospital. Il- 
lustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. Harper & Bros. Price $1.00, 

net. 

Ballads of Brotherhood. By Alphonso 
Alva Hopkins. The Abbey Press. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

Breakfast Dishes, 365. Selected from 
Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Lemcke, Table 
Talk, Boston Cooking School Maga- 


zine, etc. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
Price 40 cents, net. 
By the Higher Law. By Julia 


Helen Twills, Jr. Henry T. Coates & 
Co. Price $1.50. 

Captain Bluitt, A Tale of Old Turley. 
By Max Adeler. Henry T. Coates & 
Co. Price $1.50. 

Colonial Prose and Poetry. Edited by 
W. P. Trent and B. W. Wells. 3 vols., 
18mo. with photogravure frontis- 
pieces. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $2.25. 

Dear Days, A Story of Washington 
School Life. By Armour Strong. 
Henry T. Coates & Co. Price $1.00. 

“Debatable Land, The.” By Arthur 
Colton. American Novel Series. 
Harper & Bros. Price $1.50. 

Democracy and Trusts. By Edwin B. 
Jennings. The Abbey Press. Price 
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Doctor Josephine. By Willis Barnes. 
The Abbey Press. Price $1.00. 

Field of Ethics, The. By George H. 
Palmer. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1.10, net. 

Folly in Fairyland. By Carolyn Wells. 
Henry Altemus Co. 

Her First Appearance. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Illustrated by C. D. 
Gibson and E. M. Ashe. Harper & 
Bros. Price $1.25. 

House Party, A. Twelve Anonymous 
Stories by Famous American Au- 
thors. Edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 
Small, Maynard & Co. Price $1.50. 

Key te Expression, The. By Francis 
Joseph Brown and Miriam Williams 
Brown. Gospel Advocate Publishing 
Co. 


King’s Rubies, The. By Adelaide Ful- 
ler Bell. Henry T. Coates & Co. 
Price $1.00. 

Latin Quarter, The Real. By F. Berke- 
ley Smith, Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Price $1.20, net. 

Lester’s Luck. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 

Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
By Graham Balfour. 2 vols. LIllus- 
trated with Portraits. Price $4.00, net. 

Margaret Warrener. By Alice Brown. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 

Mark Everard. By Knox Magee. R. 
F. Fenno & Co. Price $1.50. 

Mata the Magician: A Romance of the 
New Era. By Isabella Ingalese. The 
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THE LOST WORLD. 


Vast, we saw, when the sun was low, 
A trackless forest where none may 


roam; 
But ’twas not so vast as a wood we 
know 
Across three fields from the house 
at home. 


We saw the peaks of eternal snow, 
The summits that foot of man ne’er 
clomb; 
But they’re not so high as a hill we 
know 
At the lonely end of a moor at home. 


Cities we entered with lights aglow, 
On many a.palace, many a dome; 
But they’re not so grand as a port we 

know, 
When the ships come in from the 
sea at home. 


For the seas grow narrow, the hills 
fall low, 
And the world is small when 
bounds you roam; 
But the wonderful world we used to 
know 
Is still out over the hills at home. 
Sydney Royse Lysaght. 


its 





“I SHALL GO SOFTLY ALL MY 
YEARS.” 


Isaiah xxxviii, 15. 


Since thou art dead “I shall go softly 
all my years,” 

Knowing the gates of joy are closed 
for me; 


~—Not sowing earth, indeed, with fruit- 


less tears, 
Remembering thee; 


lor it would dim for thee the glory of 
the spheres 

To know that I and gray despair were 
wed; 

Yet, love, “I shall go softly all my 
years,” 

Since thou art dead. 
M. Hedderwick Browne. 


Good Words. 


The Lost World.— 





Toa Tudor Tune. 


A CRADLE SONG. 


Baby, hark! The winds are creeping 

O’er the woodlands hushed and sleep- 
ing, 

Bringing lullaby and rest 

To the bird within its nest; 

And the daisy droops its head, 

Shutting blossoms white and red; 

While the curfew far away 

Hails the quiet close of day. 


Baby, sleep. The day is done; 

Stars are peeping one by one. 

Shut thy heavy, weary eyes— 

Sleep to dream of paradise. 

Angel hosts with wings of white 

Come to guard thee through the night 

Then when shadows pass away 

Wake from dreamland into day. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 

The Sunday Magazine. 





DUMB. 


“A voice! A voice!” I cried. No 
music stills 

The craving heart that would an an- 
swer find, 

No song of birds, no murmur of the 
wind, 

No—not that awful harmony of mind, 

The silent stars above the silent hills. 

Anodos. 


The Spectator. 





TO A TUDOR TUNE. 


When all the little hills are hid in 
snow, 

And all the small brown birds by frost 
are slain, 

And sad and slow the silly sheep do go, 

All seeking shelter to and fro, 

Come once again, 

To these familiar, silent, misty lands, 

Unlatch the lockless door, 

And cross the drifted floor, 

Ignite the waiting, ever-willing brands, 

And warm thy frozen hands, 

By the old flame once more. 

Ah, heart’s desire, once more by the 
old fire, stretch out thy hands. 

Ford M. Hueffer. 
The Academy. 








